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Liberty Bell. 


BY 


FRIENDS OF FREEDOM. 


‘*It is said that the evil spirytes that ben in the regyon, doubte moche when they 
here the Bells rongen: and this is the cause why the Bells ben rongen, whan grete 
tempeste and outrages of wether happen, to the end that the fiends and wycked spirytes 


should be abashed and flee. —The Golden Legend, by Wynkyn de Worde. 
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Europe to America. 


BY JOHN BOWRING. 


Evrore shouts “ Emancipation!” 
Will America reply? 

Nation wakening after nation, 
Stands erect in liberty. 

Will the land the seas beyond 


Now respond as we respond? 
1 
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Come! in this august communion 

Man with man and friend with friend! 
In this all-embracing union 

People shall with people blend! 
Joyful hymns from shore to shore 


Sweep the freed Atlantic o’er! 


Crushed and crumbling into ruin, 
Tyranny’s old castles fall : — 

Joy! for this is Freedom’s doing ! 
Joy! ’tis Virtue’s festival! 

Souls enfranchised — fetters riven — 


Earth is gay and bright as heaven 


Oh! but ’tis a dark contrasting 
Over the Atlantic wave; 


There — O vision black and blasting ' 


Stands the scourged and suffering slave. 


‘There —the proud Republican 


Tramples on his fellow-man! 











EUROPE TO AMERICA 


Lo! the accusing angel mounting 
To the judgment-seat on high, 
Veils his blushing face, recounting 

The dark tale of infamy. 
While the roll of sin and shame 


Bears, America! thy name. 


Blush! thou talkest boldly, proudly, 
Of thy brave, thy free-born race ; 

But, though loftily, and loudly 
Boasting — know! a foul disgrace 

Brands thy brow, thine honor stains — 


Slavery’s curses, slavery’s chains. 


Europe shouts Emancipation! 
Will America reply ? 

Nation wakening after nation, 
Snaps the bonds of slavery. 

Will the land the seas beyond 


Now respond as we respond ? 


LONDON 
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Amp. 
A TALE. 


BY CAROLINE W. HEALY DALL. 


“It is a degree of torture, to bring vividly to my mind, what man 
is suffering from his own crimes, and from the wrong and cruelty 
of his brother.””—CuHannina. 

‘* Anger is one of the sinews of the soul ; he that wants it, hath a 
maimed mind.”—THomas FuLier. 

A FEW years since, a beautiful and petted 
child of wealth was carried to a new home, 
by a husband who worshipped not only the 
exceeding loveliness of his bride, but a rare 
and shrinking delicacy of character, which 
had especially captivated the fancy of one, 
who, had he possessed the power as he did 
the will, would have forbidden the light of day 


to kiss the cheek of his beloved. A secluded 


plantation, in the western part of Georgia, 
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promised all the retirement that his fond 
affection could desire; and if at any moment 
the heart of Edith Ainslie shrank from the 
change, and clung to the society and interests 
of the large city, and tender friends she was 
leaving, she comforted herself with the reflec- 
tion, “ At least, one friend will be with me 
With Amy I cannot feel entirely alone.” 
No! Amy could not forsake her mistress ; 
she had not the desire, nor if she had, would 
it have availed, for she was a slave, and 
taken from her mother’s bosom ere she was a 
year old, she had shared the chamber and the 
play-room of her companion, from that hour 
onward. It never occurred to Edith to ask 
whether Amy had a father ora mother. So 
accustomed was she to the lonely position in 
which slave girls are often left, that no 
thought of the matter disturbed her happy 
heart. Had she been more curious upon the 


subject, her unanswered questions, and a 
¥] 
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striking resemblance between the features of 
the two, might have led her to suspect that a 
nearer bond than she had hitherto imagined, 
in truth united them. In Southern fashion, 
Edith was not quite sixteen when she was 
wooed and wen, and borne, a willing captive, 
to a patriarchal dwelling, embosomed in tall 
tulip trees, hedged in by Cherokee roses, cur- 
tained with fragrant vines, perfumed by the 
breath of conservatories, and made tempting 
to her refined taste by books and birds and 
music. Robert Ainslie spared no effort to 
make the “Dell” seem lovely in her eyes; 
and when the first hours of happiness had 
passed, a succession of gay visiters prevented 
Edith from feeling the true loneliness of her 
position. And thus, surrounded by all that 
could minister to Epicurean tastes, did the 
first two years of her married life glide by, 
and at the commencement of the third, Amy 


laid upon her throbbing bosom her first-born 
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son. The birth of this child brought Edith to 
the gates of death—and with a trembling 
spirit had she encountered her hour of ex- 
tremity. When she came from her sick 
chamber, it was in the power of renewed 
loveliness, with a tenderer affection for her 
husband than she had ever felt before, with 
the fount of a mother’s love just opening in 
her heart, and with the baptismal drops of her 
trial—as she truly believed at that moment— 
still sparkling upon her forehead. A religious 
change had come over her spirit and diffused 
a pensiveness over her countenance. To re- 
store the light to her eye, gay friends were 
again summoned to her side. Alas! that 
among them came no Mentor, schooled by 
God’s Providence and inspired by his Truth, 
to show her how insufficient was that change, 
and to write upon the tablets of her heart the 
words, —“ Self-denial and Self-discipline are 


the whole welfare of life.” The gay party 
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trooped away, and were succeeded by a sin- 
gle individual, the college friend of Ainslie. 
During the years of her married life, Edith 
had become more attached to the companion 
of her childhood ; and now that her babe was 
constantly cradled in Amy’s arms, she seemed 
constantly to unite them in her affection. 
Charles Hartley was a Virginian, accustomed 
to entire self-indulgence, and the moment that 
his eye rested on the graceful form of Amy, 
as she stood behind Edith’s chair at dinner, 
he marked her for his own; and the glass of 
water which he took from her hand, thrilled 
through his veins like fire. That night, when 
Amy unbound the redundant tresses of her 
lady’s hair, and the fair babe slept in a ham- 
mock, rocking at their side, she begged to be 
excused from her attendance on the table 
during the length of the new comer’s visit. 
Her eye had met that of the proud Virginian ; 


and as she spoke, her unusual manner, the 
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trembling of her voice, and the words, “ Mrs. 
Ainslie,” uttered in a somewhat distant man- 
ner, would have revealed to one less unsus- 
picious or more keen than Edith, that she felt 
it to be no trifling boon she asked. Never 
before had Amy addressed her by her married 
name. She did it now unconsciously, but the 
word appealed to Edith’s womanly feeling, 
and the most skilful diplomacy could have 
devised no better. “ Amy,” said she with 
dignity, “ when did I ever ask you to do what 
was repugnant to yourself? Remain in your 
chamber, since it so suits you, and I will 
provide another attendant for the table.” 
“'Thank you, dear Miss Edith,’ was the an- 
swer, uttered in a tone which showed that 
while the slave-girl was grateful for the 
unexpected favor, she still felt that in grant- 
ing it, an uneasy feeling had sprung up in 
Edith’s heart. 


But this was not the last of the matter. 
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Hartley perceived her absence, and suspected 
its cause. At first, he threw out gentle hints 
that her presence was required, but when he 
found that these were not understood, he 
appealed to Ainslie, entreating her master not 
to deprive him of the pleasure of seeing her 
at least once a day. For a time his host 
withstood him, but at last, he told his wife 
that he did not consider it consistent with his 
usual hospitality to refuse his guest so simple 
a gratification. Poor Amy was remanded to 
her post, and stood there the victim of a bitter 
conflict. Once required in the course of her 
usual duties, she could not escape from the 
observation of the stranger. Not once, but 
many times a day, was she intercepted in her 
walks with the child, or interrupted in the 
performance of household duty by her tor- 
mentor. Edith herself could not have repel- 
led his advances with a more proper dignity, 


a more just disdain, than this poor slave. 
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Uneducated in every sense, except by her 
companionship with her mistress, there yet 
dwelt in her heart the Eternal Law of Right. 
The offspring of a lawless and unrequited 
affection, she had, nevertheless, unconsciously 
dedicated her whole being to a vestal chastity. 
But nothing availed. Unable, while she was 
the property of another, to accomplish his 
desire, Charles Hartley besought his friend to 
sell poor Amy to him. ‘To do Ainslie justice, 
he shrank from his first proposal with horror. 
But Hartly understood with whom he had to 
deal. He appealed to Edith, and she at first 
entreated Amy to have some compassion on 
his agony; but Amy, for the first time, re- 
pelled her mistress with a kindling eye. “ Ask 
nothing of me,” was her calmer reply, “his 
presence in this house is as much an insult to 
you, Mrs. Ainslie, as it is to me. I will, at 
least, keep myself innocent before God.” 


When this answer was reported to Hartley, 
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he left the house angrily, and at once, for 
Edith did not qualify one of Amy’s words. 
He repaired, however, to the house of a 
friend, a few miles off, from whence he rode 
over as often as twice a week, for more than 
a month, and continued to annoy Edith with 
entreaties for her interference, and repeated 
offers of purchase. The light left Edith’s eye, 
the color left her cheek, and even to her hus- 
band’s caresses she gave but a languid re- 
sponse. Not only did the whole subject 
distress her, but to be so besought on sucha 
subject, by one until lately a stranger, was a 
perpetual wound to her delicacy. She felt 
herself losing ground in her own self-respect. 
Her husband regarded it as a desecration, 
and repeatedly asked whether her own life 
was to be worn out in defence of Amy. 
Alas! the hour was fast approaching when 


Edith was to prove that the love of God, in 


her heart, was a vain pretence, since its first 
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fruit was not the love of man,—that her ser- 
vice, rendered to the Father of All, could 
scarce have been accepted, since it was not 
offered in that spirit which recognizes first, 
the Brotherhood of All. She avoided Amy, 
and with Hartley at her feet, vehemently 
protesting his honorable intentions, promising 
marriage itself if she desired it;— with her 
husband at her side, for the first time bending 
on her an angry frown, — Edith yielded, and 
with a trembling hand, wrote a dishonored 
name beneath the Deed of Transfer. 
Christian men and women of America, can 
you believe this? Can you believe that a 
young and tender girl, with an infant at her 
bosom, with what she believed to be some 
sense of gratitude to God in her heart, reared 
withal in gentle condition, and recently risen 
from a sick bed, could thus doom a fellow- 
‘reature to a certain life of infamy? When 


you have read those moving words of Thomas 
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Hood, — claiming for the unfortunate a place 


in your sympathies, 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behavior, 
And leaving with meekness, 


Her sins to her Saviour ; h, 


has it not seemed to you an impossible thing, 
that one of those tender-hearted women, who 
have been farther protected by circumstances 
than the force of their own virtue, should pass 
by such a penitent, or refuse to press a kiss of 
sacred pity, the pledge of a sisterly help, upon 
her agonized forehead ? 

You have thought but little, even on this 
subject — your delicacy has shrunk from it, — 


but what think you of giving up the innocent 





to guilt, of setting your own human hand to an 
instrument which shall bind one, truthful and 
affectionate to the service of sin? Can you 
lie down at night, praying, ‘Lead us not into 


temptation,” and remember without a pang, 
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with what temptations she was thus hedged 
in? The case which I have stated, is no 
exception to the common rule, except in the 
degree of patience and attention bestowed on 
it. Hundreds of such cases occur every year, 
without even the pretence of regard for the 
victim here evinced. No questions are asked 
of the slave. She is supposed to be incapable 
of womanly feeling, and although both parties 
understand to what a fate her transfer will 
lead, neither has a conscience in the matter. 
Read this calmly, and if you afterward turn 
shrinking from the record of the legalized 
licentiousness of France and Spain, let the 
whole world witness your hypocrisy. Edith 
was like Pilate. Questions of human right, 
she little understood; but she desired, like 
him, to wash her hands of the whole matter. 
Unable to do that, she had not courage to 
listen to the deepest voice in her soul. She 


believed that she could forget Amy—but 
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when her infant perished of a disease con- 
tracted through the carelessness of its nurse ; 
when her husband, high-minded and generous 
as she had thought him, was soon afterwards 
seduced to intemperance and dice, there 
doubtless crept into her heart a faint suspi- 
cion, that not without some providence of 
God, some discipline pregnant with results, 
and conceived in the Infinite Councils, were 
these things brought about. All intercourse 
ceased between the families of Ainslie and 
Hartley. For many months, no tidings reach- 
ed the former, concerning the lost favorite ; 
but at last, a newspaper paragraph, in de- 
scribing a lot of “ fancy slaves,” offered in the 
Mobile market, spoke of a terrible suicide 
that had occurred among them, a suicide com- 
mitted by the youngest and fairest of them 
all, who feared the judgment of God upon 
this act of her ignorant but guiltless hand, less 


than the tender mercies of those who regard 
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neither law nor Gospel. It needed not the 
name of Amy, which followed this announce- 
ment, to confirm to the miserable Edith the 
testimony of her own heart. 

Christian men and women of America! 
during the last three years I have presented 
to your notice annually one of those terrible 
facts, which are the most available weapons 
of the friends of Freedom. None are so much 
dreaded by the slave master. He knows as 
well as anybody, that a fact will reach and 
touch a dozen hearts, long before an argument 
or an abstract truth has conquered a single 
mind. Doubtless if it could be proved that 
the slave enjoys a higher degree of happiness 
than his master, it would tend in no degree to 
justify the institution ; but unthinking men are 
oftentimes capable of comprehending an evil 
consequence, when they do not see the whole 
extent of moral obliquity involved in the insti- 


tution which is its cause. If an apology were 
*9 
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ever necessary, for that which one has 
thought it right to do, I ought perhaps, to 
apologize for the form of narrative in which 
I have presented my facts. I know myself to 
be little skilled in it; but confining myself to 
a limited space, I had determined to have 
nothing to do with argument, and I could not 
but believe that however clumsily I might 
arrange them, the facts themselves would find 
a voice. My own success seemed a smaller 
matter to me, than the simplest manner of 
presenting these. The first tale exhibited the 
baneful effects of slave laws upon a free 
colored population. The second, the utter im- 


possibility of nourishing such virtues as truth, 


chastity and strong affection, among a popula- 


tion, without the protection of the law. The 
third may bear upon two points, first, the im- 
possibility of nurturing in the heart of the 
white man, a religion, a sense of justice, a 


purity of thought acceptable to God, while 
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under the influence of such an institution as 
slavery; and second, the horrible necessity 
while such an institution exists, of legalizing 
the most atrocious crimes. The reaction of 
these atrocities upon the character of the 
whites might still be pointed out, but this is 
not necessary while Mr. Foote of Mississippi 
is permitted to threaten one of our Senators 
with Lynch law, in the face of our whole na- 
tion, because in this noble republic, in the 
Capitol, built over the intended sarcophagus 
of Washington, he dares to utter the mere 
alphabet of freedom. We shall not waste our 
strength in that way I trust, in a year which 
sees Gen. Taylor a candidate for our highest 
office; which offers him to all the world, as 
the true exponent of our national character. 
A motto borne by those who have fought the 
good fight far longer than myself, has been 
criticised of late in a somewhat quibbling 


spirit. This motto, “ No union with slavehold- 
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ers,’ I cannot myself accept to such a length 
as some men do. I would treat the slaveholder 
as acrimiual; but the criminal as did Christ, 
encircling him with mercy, pleading for him 
and with him, as one sinner for and with an- 
other; speaking the unvarnished bitter truth ; 
crying “wo! wo!” witha sadness, yet a ten- 
derness which he shall not mistake. 

If there ever was a moment when I doubt- 
ed the propriety of such a motto, it is long 
past. If it were not, could I remember that 
at this moment, should I remain silent, I 


stand before God, guilty of the imprisonment 


of Drayton and Sayres, holding with my wo- 


man’s hand the bar which secures their per- 
sons, dooming with my woman’s heart seventy 
unfortunate human beings to a life of aggra- 
vated slavery and sin, —could I remember 
this and not be stirred to use my utmost 
woman’s power to speak, and speak gladly, 


beneath such a banner? There may be no 
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{nglish verb in our motto, but in its place 
throbs a genuine Saxon heart. It may be no 
sentence, yet is it somewhat sententious. 
Say it means nothing, yet like the Great 
Book of the World, it meaneth all things to 
all men, and by God’s Holy Will, shall yet 
save some. Disown it—but you shall not 
dishonor it—nor will it need the grace of 


Rhetoric, to approve it to all Human Reason 


EAST NEEDHAM, MASS. 
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Africa. 


BY MARIA LOWELL. 


Sue sat where the level sands 


Sent back the sky’s fierce glare, 


She folded her mighty hands, 


And waited with calm despair, 


emer a 


While the red sun dropped down the stream- fi 


ing air. 3 


Her throne was broad and low, 
Builded of cinnamon ; 
Huge ivory, row on row, 


Varying its columns dun, 





Barred with the copper of the setting sun. 
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Up from the river came 


The low and sullen roar 


: 
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Of lions, with eyes of flame, 
Who haunted its reedy shore, 
And the neigh of the hippopotamus, 


Trampling the watery floor. 


Her great dusk face no light 
From the sunset glow could take ; 
Dark as the primal night 

Ere over the Earth God spake, 


seemed for her a dawn could never break. 


She opened her magsy lips 


And sighed with a dreary sound, 
As when by the sand’s eclipse 
Bewildered men are bound, 

And like a train of mourners, 


The columned winds sweep round. 


She said; —“ My torch at fount of day 
I lit, now smouldering in decay ; 


Through futures vast I grope my way. 
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“T was sole queen the broad earth through ; 
My children round my knees upgrew, 


And from my breast sucked Wisdom’s dew. 


“ Day after day, to them I hymned; 
Fresh Knowledge still my song o’erbrimmed, 


Fresh Knowledge, which no time had dimmed 


“Tsang of Numbers; soon they knew 
The spell they wrought, and on the blue 


Foretold the stars in order due; 


“Of Music; and they fain would rear 
Something to tell its influence clear; 


Uprose my Memnon, with nice ear, 


“To wait upon the morning air, 


Until the sun rose from his lair 


Switter, at greet of lutings rare. 


“ T sang of Forces whose great bands 
Could knit together feeble hands 


To uprear Thought’s supreme commands : 
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“ Then, like broad tents, beside the Nile 


They pitched the Pyramids’ great pile ; 


Where light and shade divided smile ; 


“ And on white walls, in stately show, 
Did Painting with fair movement go, 


Leading the long processions slow. 


“ All laws that wondrous Nature taught, 
To serve my children’s skill I brought, 


And still for fresh devices sought. 


“ What need to tell? they lapsed away, 
Their great light quenched in twilight grey, 


Within their winding tombs they lay, 


“ And centuries went slowly by, 
And looked into my sleepless eye, 


Which only turned to see them die. 


“ The winds like mighty spirits came, 
Alive and pure and strong as flame, 


At last to lift me from my shame ; 
3 
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“ For oft I heard them onward go, 
Felt in the air their great wings row, 


As down they dipped in journeying slow. 


“ Their course they steered above my head, 
One strong voice to another said, 


‘Why sits she there so drear and dead? 


“« Wer kingdom stretches far away ; 
Beyond the utmost verge of day, 


Her myriad children dance and play.’ 


“Then throbbed my mother’s heart again, 
Then knew my pulses finer pain, 


Which wrought like fire within my brain. 


“T sought my young barbarians where 
A mellower light broods on the air, 


And heavier blooms swing incense rare. 


“Swart-skinned, crisp-haired, they did not shun 
The burning arrows of the sun; 


Erect as palms stood every one. 


a 
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“I said; — These shall live out their day 


In song and dance and endless play; 


The children of the world are they. 


“ Nor need they delve with heavy spade ; 
Their bread, on emerald dishes laid, 


Sets forth a banquet in each shade. 


“ Only the thoughtful bees shall store 
Their honey for them evermore ; 


They shall not learn such toilsome lore ; 


“ Their finest skill shall be to snare 
The birds that flaunt along the air, 


And deck them in their feathers rare. 


‘“ So centuries went on their way, 
And brought fresh generations gay 


On my savannahs green to play. 


“There came a change. They took my free, 
My careless ones, and the great sea 


Blew back their endless sighs to me: 
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“ With earthquake shudderings oft the mould 


Would gape; I saw keen spears of gold 


Thrusting red hearts down, not yet cold, 


“ But throbbing wildly; dreadful groans 





Stole upward through Earth’s ribbed stones, 


And crept along through all my zones. 


“T sought again my desert bare, 
But still they followed on the air, 


And still I hear them everywhere. 


“So sit I dreary, desolate, 
Till the slow-moving hand of Fate 


Shall lift me from my sunken state.” 


Her great lips closed upon her moan; 
Silently sat she on her throne, 


Rigid and black as carved in stone. 


ELMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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Che Emblem of our Country. 


4A CHAINED EAGLE, WITH TORN AND DISHEVELLED PLUMAGE. 


BY SAMUEL J. MAY. 


My next neighbor yesterday received an 
eagle, captured in Ohio, one of the largest I 
ever saw. He fastened him to a low post, by 
a chain some ten or fifteen feet long, and left 
him to meditate, as he might, upon his sad 
condition. My study-window overlooks the 
yard, where this noble bird is imprisoned; 
and for the last hour or two I have entered 
too deeply into his humiliation, to be able to 
raise my thoughts to any higher subject. But 
he has seemed to me, by no means, a low 
theme. I have not been gazing at him merely 


as a bird, but as the emblem of my country. 
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This eagle, chained, torn, dishevelled as he is, 
and insulted as he has been by troops of men 
and boys, has appeared to me only too em- 
blematic of this American Union —this noble, 
proud Republic—my country, that at her 
birth seemed plumed already for the skies; 
eager to rise, as on eagle’s wings, to the very 
empyrean of political light, above the mists 
and clouds that surround the dynasties of the 
old world; to gaze with eye unblenching at 
the meridian day of human nights, and bear 
around the world, on untiring pinion, our glo- 
rious Declaration of Independence. 

But oh how changed, how sad the spec- 
tacle. Isee it imaged in this poor eagle, in 
my neighbor's dirty yard. This King of birds, 
that might perch at pleasure on the highest 
mountain peaks, and soar above them to the 
gates of heaven, moping demurely, restricted 
to a few feet of earth, and forbidden to rise 


beyond the reach of his relentless captor. 
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Two or three times he seems to have for- 
gotten his enthralment. He has flapped his 
broad wings, looked upward and essayed to 
fly. But the chain, the chain has held him; 
and after a few painful struggles he has fallen 
prostrate. 

A lad, (I shall hereafter call him Wilmot, ) 
compassionating his utter debasement, has just 
now fixed for him a perch about three feet 
from the ground. It was affecting to see how 
eagerly the once noble bird sprang to the 


> 


“proviso;” and humiliating, that for a while 
he really seemed proud of his elevation. He 
stepped loftily, looked about him with an air 
of exultation, turned his eye to the heavens 
that he loves, once more spread his broad 
pinions, and launched him for a flight. Oh! 
how abortive ; scarcely had he left his perch, 


when he encountered his chain again, and fell 


to the earth. 
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And now he seems to be settling himself, 
resigned to his fate; content to attempt no 
more for freedom, so he may be left to main- 
tain his perch. But here come cruel men and 
wanton boys to try his temper. One, more 
valiant than the rest, (he must be a Calhoun) 
has actually taken hold of the end of his 
perch, and is determined to shake him off 
The poor bird resists awhile; clings to his 
“proviso;” but alas the chain is around his 
spirit now. He yields, he falls. Shouts of 
victory fill the air. Emboldened by his obvi- 
ous imbecility, another has seized him by his 
unchained leg, and lo, despite his screams, 
the firey flashes of his eye, and the furious 
flapping of his wings, he is thrown flat upon 
his back. 


All this has actually passed before my sight. 


Is it not significant? Could I, would you, 


interpret it otherwise ? 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 
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Sonnet. 


BY JANE E. HORNBLOWER. 


Cast to the winds thy great and glorious 
scroll 

Of InpErenvENCcE! for its every page 

Columbia! condemns thee! vainly rage 

Thy children in their chains —and distant 
roll 

The thunder of their murmurs — They are 
thine, 

Thy fellow-men, thy Brothers — chartered 
free 

By that same scroll baptized to liberty, 

By God’s own fiat, by a right divine. 

Go! burn that glorious page—it seals thy 
shame, 


And to thy Maker stamps thee “ Hypocrite ;” 
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Thinkst thou the smile supreme that blest 
that rite, 

Will shine on deeds the savage would dis- 
claim ? 

No — from their chains where human blood is 
spilt, 


Cry loud to Heaven thy tyrant acts of guilt ! 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, 
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Dissolution of the Union. 


BY PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Ir was ten years before the Annexation of 
Texas, that the event was predicted by the 
Abolitionists. In 1837, the Editor of the Lib- 
erator, in an address before the New England 
Anti-Slavery Convention, uttered the bold 
words that follow: 

“Every moment is big with peril; and the 
Annexation of Texas is obviously to be among 
the first acts of Congress — unless the people 
of the non-slave-holding States speak in 
thunder tones of remonstrance. And the con- 
sequences of such a step will be — 

“The opening of an immense and highly 
fertile territory to those bloody abominations, 


Slavery and the Slave Trade. 
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“The further degradation and subservi- 
ency of the people of the North to the de- 
mands of the South. 

“Then the loss of the balance of power on 
the part of the North, and the supremacy of a 
Southern policy in Congress. 

“The perpetuity of Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in the District of Columbia. 

“The admission of as much slave-holding 
territory into the Union, as the South shall 
desire. 

“ A War with Mexico.” 

Claiming no spirit of prophecy, these daring 
words were uttered and registered ten years 
and more ago, by William Lloyd Garrison. — 
His best friends deemed them visionary, hy- 
perbolical,—rhetorical flourish; a desperate 
instrumentality of a bold and determine& spirit, 
to waken his besotted and slumbering coun- 


trymen. None knew so well as Abolitionists, 


how deep was the degradation of the people, 
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and how desperate the depravity of their 
rulers. But even their eye had hardly seen, 
or their ear heard, or heart conceived, the 
things that Slavery had prepared for its own 
enlargement and preservation. All others at 
the North, spurned the proposition of annexa- 
tion, with contempt and indignation. Democ- 
racy answered, “ Is thy servant a dog that he 


”” 


should do this thing?” and the Whig party 
cursed the prophet in the name of all its gods. 

But the generation has not yet passed 
away, and lo, all these things and more, have 
‘been fulfilled. So true is it, that with Slavery 
all things are possible. 

Who now shall say the hour for a Dis- 
solution of the Union has not fully come? 
Slavery, which at the first, was a little 
cloud like a man’s hand, now blackens our 
whole political horizon. By the terms of the 


National compact, the States are bound in 


chains, and the people in fetters of iron; and 
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Slavery, thus secure, bids defiance to the 
world. Like some terrible giant, it has plant- 
ed one foot on the Atlantic strand, the other 
on the shores of the Pacific. With one hand it 
strangles liberty in the North, with the other it 
hurls freedom from Oregon, and, on that vir- 
gin soil, seeks to rear its bloody altars. One 
glance from its lightning-eye dissolved our 
Southern boundary, and scared the Mexican 
eagle forever from his eyrie in the Cordilleras. 
It rears its throne of skulls in the palaces of 
the Montezumas, and covets the broad vallies 
of the Amazon and the sugar fields of Cuba 
and St. Domingo. Let it but speak, and it 
is done, and none dare say unto it— What 
doest thou! 

Northern men dare not sever the chain that 
binds them to the Union, though all heaven 
and its inhabitants wait to bless and ratify 
the deed. Justice and humanity, reason and 


conscience, God and all nature, urge the con- 
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summation, and yet we delay. We tremble 
at the consequences, though they were the 
best benisons of heaven. 

Severed from that ghastly corpse of dis- 
solving destruction, our boundless enterprise, 
industry, economy, and temperance, joined to 
those inexhaustible resources of wealth, which 
nature has scattered on every hill, opened in 
every valley, and spread out on every plain 
and prairie between the two oceans, and from 
Mason’s and Dixon’s to the Lakes, would soon 
render us the admiration of the world. We 
should sit Queen among the Nations. Every 
wilderness of our vast domain would soon 
blossom as the rose. Every desert would 
shout for joy. Over us, the morning stars 
would sing together. Peace would wave 
her white banner throughout our borders. 
Gladness and plenty would crown us forever. 

But should none of these Millennial glories 


attend such a triumph of Justice and Com- 
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passion, still the duty is not the less imperious. 
What though the day that saw our deep 
repentance, should also witness all the woes 
that cowardice and cupidity have ever pre- 
dicted! Still the voice of the Omnipotent, 
louder than all the thunders of heaven, de- 
mands that our covenant with death be 
disannulled, that our agreement with hell 
stand not. 

What though it baptize the South in blood! 
What though smoking towns and desolated 
plantations should robe her in a pall, black 
as the midnight of despair! Still, from the 
depths of nature and the heart of God, the 
command is, “ fiat justitia ruat calum” —be 
justice done, though the heavens fall. 

What are states and nations, when opposed 
to the triumphs of Justice! Let them perish. 
Better far were it, than that Slavery should 
endure, if enterprise and industry were pal- 


sied forever, and national prosperity numbered 
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with the things that are no more. Better that 
Commerce wrap itself in its own shrouds, 
and hide in the deepest caverns of the ocean. 
Sooner let thrones and dominions perish, 
and dizzy empires go reeling to the ground 
Yea, let Justice be done and Righteousness 
prevail, though it bury every Continent of 
the Universe in irrecoverable and eternal 


yblivion. 


CONCORD, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
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Birth in the Slave’s Hut. 
BY LOUISA J. HALL. 


Tue voice of her pangs had ceased, 
The ery of her sharp distress, 
But the gloom on her brow increased, 


There was written — hopelessness. 


“T have heard of a mother’s joy, 
The joy of a new-made mother; 
Could I crush this babe like a toy, 
Its breath in the grey dust smother! 
Tenfold are the pangs I would bear 
To feel myself childless again, 
Or dare with my own hand to tear 


The life from this creature of pain! 


“Lo, they whisper, rejoice! rejoice! 


All around my mistress fair, 
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When a new-born daughter’s voice 
Wails out on the summer air, 


And that babe with its welcome eyes 


ae A smile from the sick one wins; 
But mine! as it helpless lies, 
/ The woe of its life begins. 
Po 
Shi 
Ps “Have I knowledge? alas, but to learn 
‘Sy How basely our nature is wronged, 
MoT 
# And the fate of my child to discern 
ae As its future with curses comes throng’d. 
a § 
Ae a ” . = . . . P P p ' 
"" In mercy, say not ’tis a daughter! 
Oh God, give me leave to destroy 
By cord, by sharp knife, or by water, 
The thing thou didst mean for my joy! 
; “ She is born, and I shrink from her cry; 
: More wealth to my mistress is given— 


She is born, there is s/ave in her eye; 
She is born; would it were into Heaven! 


Kind Nature! what sayst thou to me? 
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The love that is stronger than life 


Crieth out with a voice like the sea — 


It rendeth my spirit with strife; 
It crusheth the instinct of joy — 

It forbids me to thank thee, my God! 
And awfully bids me destroy, 


And give the s/ave’s babe to the sod!” 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 
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Letter. 


FROM HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


Lonpon, July 9, 1847. 
MY DEAR FRIEND: 

When I left your country, I thought I had 
seen the last I should ever see of Slavery, — 
except indeed with the mind’s eye, from 
which it is seldom hidden for a day, when 
once the heart has been awakened to its 
disgust and horror. But I have been to the 
East, and have seen Slavery again: and I 
want to tell you how it appears to me there. 

The aspect of the East and West is not 
more different than the aspect of Slavery in 
the two regions appears to a _ superficial 


observation. Your forests are not more un- 





like the Lybian desert, — your New England 


churches are not more unlike the temples of 
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Nubia, than the Slavery of Charleston is 
unlike that of Cairo or Osioot: but as I can 
and must love forest and desert, church and 
temple, so I can and must hate the tyrannical 
institution which vitiates man in both regions 
alike. I will tell you what I saw. 

The first slave I saw in the East, — or was 
aware of secing —was on board the steamer 
which took us from Alexandria to Cairo. He 
was the chief eunuch of the Pasha’s hareem 
at Cairo:—a tall, meagre, ugly, forlorn- 
looking being,—apparently a Nubian. He 
was handsomely dressed, and had two obse- 
quious attendants who brought his pipe, and 
spread his carpet, and watched for his orders. 
He spent the day here in smoking his 
chibouque, performing his prostrations and 
prayers on the top of the paddle-box, and 
chatting with some of the passengers. At 
home, he passes his days, —if he is like his 


class generally, —in waiting on the ladies of 
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the hareem, — romping with some, pampering 
the fancies of others, and playing the spy on 
them all. This being, doomed to a life of 
either dead apathy or raging passions, ought 
to have been far away in Nubia, —toiling 
under a tropical sun perhaps, but toiling 
cheerily;—in a coarse blouse instead of a 
superfine embroidered burnous,— with merry 
children instead of obsequious fellow-slaves 
to obey his orders,—with the creak of his 
water wheel, and the low of his oxen in his 
ears instead of the giddy langh and monoto- 
nous guitar of the damsels of the hareem;— 
and with the tenderness of a free and loving 
wife to welcome him home, instead of the 
wearisome whims or stormy passions of 
captive princesses. 

I next saw Slavery in a hareem at Cairo. 
A party of eunuchs held up the curtain for 
us to enter; and a company of slave girls 


received us with low obeisance, and then 
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devoted themselves, —two to each lady,— 
holding her by the arms to assisi her in 
mounting the stairs, and sprinkling her with 
rose-water. There were many more up 
stairs, —some black, some white;— most of 
them richly dressed; all obsequious; few or 
none healthful or intelligent in appearance. 
This is not the place in which to disclose 
what I know of the life of the hareem, or to 
point out what any one may see that it must 
be,—with its pining or low self-gratulation, its 
vanity or mortification, —its passing triumph 
or long lowering jealousy,—its ennui, glut- 
tony, malaise, premature old age, and slow 
unregretted death. I have seldom had a 
heavier heart than when quitting a hareem; 
and it was heaviest when we left behind the 
most brocade and diamonds, sherbets, flowers, 
dancing and laughing. These are the chan- 
nels through which Slavery oozes into the 


soul, poisoning its life as surely as the nar- 
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cotic coffee, which is sometimes handed to 
some victim in such places, spreads the chill 
of death through the frame. 

The next time I saw Slavery was near the 
first Cataract of the Nile,—at Assonan. 
Within an enclosure were half a dozen Nu- 
bian children, —slaves, on their way down 
the river. Their look of freedom was still 
about them, and would probably remain till 
the strife of humanity should begin within 
them, or their humanity be extinguished; for 
they were well fed, and their employments 
were such as they had been used to. The 
little girls, —the oldest of whom was declared 
to be fifteen, and her value £15,—were 
busy making and baking dourrha cakes for 
the evening meal of the party. The time for 
pining had not come, with them: but how 
was it with their parents? Their mothers 
were now probably making dourrha cakes at 


home — with what aching of the heart, eye 
5 
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and ear for the help, the presence and th 

voice of the lost little one! And to some of 
these little ones the day of pining must come. 
When the boys are in the cruel hands of the 
Christians (Copts.) at Osioot, must they not 
pine for their village under the palms, besid« 

the free flowing river Nile, which seems to 
them quite another Nile than that which runs 
by Osioot ? They do so pine. Two-thirds of 
those who come into the hands of these cruel 
Christians die of their cruelty: but of the 
remainder, one here and there dies of home- 
sickness; a better lot, we should think, than 
that of survivors who will forget home in a 
lower pining after luxury, or the power to 
oppress men in their turn. As for the girls 

we have seen what may be the prospect of 
some of them. And if one or another should 
become the wife of some man who can aftord 


but one, what is her prospect’? 
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“ Alee,” said a lady to an intelligent, able 
and kind-hearted young man of five and 
twenty, “you think it a bad thing for your 
countrymen to have more than one wife; but 
you have not one.” “No,” said Alee. “I 
shall not take a wife till Ican stay at home 
with her. When I can stay at home, I shall 
buy a white girl, and marry her.” “But I 
hope, Alee, you will take care to learn before- 
hand that she will suit you, as to her temper 
and habits. I hope you will never put her 
away after having bought her, so far away 
from her own country.” “ That will depend 
on how she behaves herself,” declared Alee. 
“JT will tell her that she must be good 
tempered, and take care of my boys. If she 
behaves ill once, I will tell her strongly what 
I choose: and if she is ill-tempered or idle a 
second time, I shall put her away.” And 
Alee’s manner showed that he was satisfied 


and resolved as to this method of proceeding. 
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You probably know the story of Selim 


Pasha, and his marriage. He is now a grave 
elderly man; but as I watched him in his 
progress up the Nile, I felt that his early 
disappointment, forgotten by nobody, must 
ever be fresh in his own mind. A beautiful 
wife was promised to Selim, —the Circassian 
slave risen into favor and power. She had 
seen Selim often, from the hareem; but of 
course he had never seen her. She loved 
him; and he trembled lest he should not love 
her. But, when permitted, at the close of the 
wedding ceremonies, to draw aside her veil, 
he found her all he could have hoped, young, 
beautiful, intelligent and modest. At supper, 
he asked her history; and found she was a 
Circassian, from the same district as himself, 
the same village, the same house, the same 
parentage. She was indeed his sister. He 
rushed to the Pasha in an agony of despair: 


and it was long before he recovered from the 
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shock. He is now stripped of his power. 


He was deposed just before I left Cairo, — 
owing, it was believed, to the malice of ene- 
mies: but no trick of fortune can affect him 
deeply in his latter years, after a misadven- 
ture so horrible as that of his youth. 

I see plainly, of course, that much of the 
Slavery of the East is owing to the institution 
of polygamy. I see also that Slaves are 
sufficiently provided for for life; and that 
most are received into family protection, and 
many into family confidence, and that some 
reach positions of power and wealth, and 
found great families. I see that Slavery is a 
much more favorable condition, in proportion 
to the general lot, in the East than in the 
West. I see too that such express attacks 
on the institution as I feel to be equally wise 
and righteous in you with regard to Slavery 
in your country would be worse than useless 


in Egypt at present, while no inhabitant has 
5* 
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the remotest idea of freedom, — political and 


social,—for himself or his children. I see 


that the men of Egypt must rise above the 


condition of serfdom, and the women must 
become something better than brutes or toys, 
and the children must be trained to industry 
and hope, before any express attacks on 
Nubian and Asiatic Slavery can do any thing 
but harm. But all this does not affect the 
odiousness of Slavery. People may argue as 
they please on the questions whether Slavery 
had best arise from cotton planting or polyg- 
amy, or be held fast by Anglo Saxons in a 
republic or by Arabs under a despotism, — 
whether it is best for a man to be sold away 
from his wife in Virginia, or to be an eunuch 
in a hareem at Cairo, or for a woman to be 
ploughing under a noonday sun in Alabama, 
or tortured by passions amidst the luxuries of 
Egypt ;— amidst all these questions, the fact 


remains clear to my mind, and heavy on my 
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heart, —that Slavery is odious, everywhere 
and under all circumstances. This is nothing 
new, dear friend. It is a thought older, with 
both of us, than our friendship: yet, after 


what I have seen, it is as fresh to me as 


if I had yesterday heard of Slavery for the 


first time. And I write it to you because I 
need and like to write to you of whatever is 


freshest to me. 
Your affectionate 


Harriet Martineau. 


MRS. CHAPMAN, BOSTON, U. &. 
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Stanzas 
a a sh De 
BY ELIZA LEFF FOLLEN. 


Wuen through long bitter strife, and weary 
years 

Freedom’s stern battle for the right is won, 

And hope takes place of fear, and joy of tears, 


Who is it that the mighty work has done? 


Is it the statesman, who has trimmed his sail 
With careful wisdom to the changing wind? 
Him the blind crowd their Saviour, hero, hail : 


And on his brow the wreath of victory bind ? 


Is it the faithless priest, who makes long 


prayers 
To consecrat® whate’er the world thinks 


right ? 
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He also, ‘n the day of triumph, wears 


A robe of glory to weak human sight. 


Is it the valiant soldier, brave and true, 

Who pours his life-blood upon glory’s shrine ? 

The world unites to give him honors due, 

And every heart will in his praises join. 

But neither soldier, statesman, faithless priest, 

Shall wear the crown upon that solemn day 

When freedom holds her world-rejoicing 
feast ; — 

Who then shall wear the wreath of victory, 


say ? 


They who o’erthrew oppression’s baleful 


power, 
Wrote on their prison walls the tyrant’s doom, 
Sang Slavery’s death-song in that dreary hour, 
And found their faith in God dispel its 


gloom. 
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They sought no glory that this earth affords, 
Saw not the wreath which should their tem- 


ples twine: 


Spoke out their message in immortal words, — 


Such prophets wist not that their faces shine 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Che Daughter of the Riccarees. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAY. 
BY JULIETTE BAUER. 


A surNninG September sun shot its ardent 
rays on the large sugar and cotton plantations 
of Louisiana. The effeminate planter retired 
into the interior of his cool dwelling, and 
behind well closed shutters, with the claret- 
filled goblet by his side, lay dreamingly on 


his rocking-chair, killing time by playing with 


a silver spoon with the lump of ice shining 


like a ruby in tlie wine. 

But in the field, exposed to the burning 
heat which fell on their naked shoulders, 
stood the long rows of negro slaves, men, 


women and children, collecting the cotton 
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from their wooden shells, and in the shadow 
of a neighboring tree the overseer, whip in 
hand, languidly watched the panting groups, 
casting a longing look now and then to the 
distant piazza of the dwelling-house where a 
more pleasing picture enchained his eye. 

Two steps led to the gallery round the 
master’s house, which was ornamented with 
flowers of the most gorgeous colors and 
delicious perfume. But not only flowers 
ornamented the entrance to Mr. Beaufort’s 
house, who was known as one of the richest 
planters in the district of the “ fausse riviere ;” 
not only flowers swung gently in the scarce 
perceptible west wind blowing from the 
region of the river, but among the bud and 
fruit-enwreathed pillars, kept in motion by 


the hand of a little negro child, hung a richly 


plaited hammock in which reposed the lovely 


daughter of the planter, the most beautiful 


creole of Louisiana. 
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And was it to this bright flower that the 
sunbrowned overseer directed his passionate 
glances? Did he dare to raise his eyes to 
the richest and most beautiful heiress of the 
land? Oh no, he knew well that she hated 
and despised him; he knew the distance 
between the maiden and himself; no, another 
being beside Gabriele Beaufort had charmed 
his sensual mind. 

Beside the mistress, —a fan of peacock- 
feathers in her hand with which she not only 
fanned the beautiful maiden but also dispersed 
the buzzing insects,—an equally lovely, 
though very different girl from the former, 
reclined on soft cushions. This was a young 
Indian, whose bronze color, bright sparkling 
eye, snow-white teeth and graceful form 
revealed the child of the woods; only the jet 
black long hair seemed more to resemble in 


its bluish shade that of the beautiful Quad- 


roon girls. But melancholy feelings seemed 
6 
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to agitate Saise’s breast, and once even, when 
she thought her mistress would not see her, 
she turned her face and wiped a tear from 
her eyes, and a soft, soft sigh was pressed 
from the poor child’s breast. 

Gabriele however saw it. Dearest Saise, 
she said, what ails you? Why are you 
always so sad and will not tell me the cause 
of your sorrows? Am I not your friend? 

Saise pressed her mistress’ hand and 
looked sadly in her clear faithful eyes, then 
elanced at the little negro girl, and Gabriele 
understanding the hint, said: 

Go down, piccaninny, and count the 
chickens that run about in the yard; but don’t 
come back till you can tell exactly how many 
there are. 

The child drew her broad mouth to a merry 
grin, and jumped quickly down the steps to 


obey the command of her “missus.” Gabriele 


smiled a moment after her and then turning 
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to Saise said kindly: you see now, the child 
is gone; tell me frankly what grieves you. I 
am sure I can help you. 

Hear me, then, said the Indian, calming 
herself; in a few words I can tell you all, and 
perhaps it is better you should know. 

Iam the only daughter of the chief of the 
Riccarees, and a portion of our tribe — for 
your white brothers have almost exterminated 
our nation—had settled near the Osages, 
between them and the Cherokees. My father 


was a friend to the whites, for he saw that 


the only safety for the remaining portion of 


our nation was that the latter should conform 
to the laws and manners of their victors. 
Therefore every white man was welcome 
to our hut, and my father treated them as 
friends. Once only the latent fire of the 
warrior awoke in him, when a white man 
whom he had liberally entertained grew bold 


and insolent towards me, and at last asserted 
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I had no right to be so prudish for that I was 
only, as my hair clearly proved, @ nigger. 
Had an arrow struck my father he could not 
have started up more quickly. He was the 
first warrior of his tribe, and my mother had 
been the daughter of a Sioux chief; he had 
made her prisoner and afterwards loved and 
married her. Deeply wounded in his pride, 
and maddened by passion and anger, he 
seized the tomahawk and threw it at his— 
guest. 

The white man fell, and in the same 
moment my father remembered with deep 
anguish that he had violated the laws of 
hospitality. He tended the wounded man as 
if he had been his son, till he recovered and 
could leave our settlement. But that man 
was a devil, the blow had filled him with 


rage and thirst for revenge. In three nights 


he returned secretly with accomplices, noise- 


lessly attacked our hut, killed my poor old 
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father who rushed to defend us, gagged and 
bound me, lifted me ona horse and galloped 
in breathless haste towards the Mississippi. 
The speed at which we proceeded deprived 
me of consciousness, and when I recovered I 
was lying bound as before on the ground, 
while a strange, dark-looking man was 
writing out a bill of sale of me; he then 
carried your poor Saise to a canoe which he 
rowed, 

Helpless and lost I lay on the boards of 
the swinging canoe, and all the evil that 
threatened me rose in terrific pictures before 
my soul. I felt that I was in the power of 
the man who kept his lustful eyes fixed upon 
me; that as a slave I could not hope for pity 
from the whites, and for the first time the 
thought of suicide flashed on my brain. The 
canoe was very small and I saw that at 


my slightest movement the rower anxiously 


attempted to keep the balance. A sudden 
*6 
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movement to the side —the boat would upset 
and I should be free. Scarcely had I im- 
agined this plan for my deliverance, which 
was certain death —for although I can swim 
like a fish, my hands were tied—than I 
determined upon its execution. I saw that 
we were not far from a long island which lay 
just before us. For the last time I prayed 
silently to the Manitou of my nation, I looked 
up to the bright sunlight which for the last 
time smiled on me, I drew a long last breath 


of the sweet air of this beautiful earth, and 


with a sudden jerk I threw myself against 


the side of the narrow vessel. Stop! stop! 
we shall sink! cried the robber, and tried to 
restore the balance on the other side; but I 
followed his movements, and in the next 
moment I felt the cool waters close over me. 
The canoe was upset. 


I was determined that the white man 
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should never touch me again in life —I sunk 
as I thought never to rise again. 

But God willed it otherwise. The strong 
tide bore me upwards and my head knocked 
against something hard; I thought at first it 
was the canoe, but the next moment con- 
vinced me that I had got among the thick 
underwood on the shore, on a spot where my 
feet could touch the ground, and where dense 
bushes above formed an opening into which 
I could put my head and breathe. 1 was 
saved for the moment, but the strong tide 
which broke near me against the slight 
protection I had found, threatened soon to 
overthrow it and to drag me inch by inch into 
the water and destroy me. I had boldly met 
a speedy death, but to die here slowly, slowly 
perhaps — Oh! it was terrible. 

Unhappy child, whispered Gabriele, press- 
ing her hand against her heart; why did you 


conceal all this from me? Was that right’ 
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But how did you escape the terrible fate? 
— For hours, continued Saise, I remained 
there; far more terrible than death was the 
thought of again falling into the hands of that 
man, and I dared make no efforts to save 
myself. But when I could no longer bear to 
be in the water, for the cold was paralyzing 
my limbs, I tried to release my hands from 
the chains which yet bound them. I was 
successful. They were leather thongs and 
had stretched with the water,—my hands 
slipped out and I was free! Now I feared 
nothing; the man must have left the spot or 
else been drowned; I dived, rose again, and 
in a few moments saw once more the light of 
day. But yet Idid not dare to show myself; 
I crept slowly and cautiously along the warm 
bank and relieved my heart by prayer and 


tears of gratitude. 


The rest you know. Your father found me 


a few days later in the woods. You pro- 
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tected me, and in your heart I have found 
kindness and assistance. 

Then why your continual sorrow, my dear 
child, said the maiden. You are with friends 
who will not permit you to be harmed; or 
have you any other griefs? 

Did you see, said Saise, looking round 
anxiously, how they gave up the poor crea- 
ture to her master, who he said had run away 
from him? 

But it was a slave, and he was her master. 

And how do you know that he was her 
master, did she not swear that she had never 
seen him? 


But he had the bill of sale, in which her 


whole person was described, replied Gabriele. 


They took her away in chains, continued 
Saise with increasing terror, and such a bill 
of sale is written of me; my person, my face, 
my hair, my eyes, even the mark on my 


shoulder are described. Oh God! She sunk 
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down sobbing and hid her face in the cush- 
ions. 

Gabriele sprung out of the hammock and 
hastened to the side of her friend to consol 
her, though she knew too well the danger 
which would threaten her if she were again 
discovered by the robber. 

Come, she said to the weeping one, I know 
how to help thee. You know our friend, the 
young Creole,-St. Clyde, he is friendly to us 
both, to you as well as to me, he will advise 
us. Either he will hasten to the Cherokees 
or Osages to bring witnesses, or he will send 
a messenger. At all events you must accuse 
the robber, that is the only way to avoid his 
persecution. Celeste, Celeste, she called to 
the little child who was yet counting the 
fowls, come here, and first send me Endy- 


mion. | But Endymion was there behind his 


playfellow and said: Missus wants Dymion, 


here he is. 
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Endymion, said Gabriele, you know where 


Mr. St. Clyde lives? 






Massa Clyde, yes, nodded the negro boy, 






but a strange gentleman is here. 






Very well, take him to my father, continued 





the young woman impatiently. You must 






hasten to Mr. St. Clyde as quickly as pos- 3 





here if he can, 





sible, and ask him to come 









immediately. And feed my horse, we may 





want it for a sudden journey. 






a 


The round face of the boy suddenly dis- 






appeared, and in a few moments the hoofs of 






his horse were heard galloping along the 






road. 






Gabriele was consoling Saise, while the 


stranger, an old friend of Duxon the overseer, 






and who had been connected with him in 





many disgraceful actions, supped with Mr. 






Beaufort. He despised all negroes, to the 





most distant generations, and divided the 






world into planters, non-planters and negroes, 
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associating only with the richest among the 
former. He so ingratiated himself with the 
old gentleman that he invited him to spend 
the night in his house. 

Gabriele was leaning thoughtfully against 


a pillar, looking along the road on which she 


expe sted to see her messenger return. Saise 


sat at her feet pressing her hand to her hot 
cheeks and with her eyes following the look 
of her friend and mistress. 

The steps of the men sounded on the 
stairs. 

He stays long, whispered Gabriele. 

Very long, said Saise, and she felt her 
friend’s eyes on her, but she did not meet 
them but leaned against her more affection- 
ately. 

Saise, are you not consoled yet? said Ga- 
briele. How red you are. 

Good evening ladies, said the stranger. 


Good evening, children, said Mr. Beaufort. 
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Mr. Pitwell, my daughier and her friend, a 





young Indian. Well, Gabriele, is Saise ill? 





What ails the girl? 





Saise rose, turned towards the stranger, 






looked at him for one moment, gave a heart- ta 
id é 


rending shriek and fell fainting on the floor. 






Gabriele, immediately guessing the truth, 






threw her handkerchief over her friend’s face, 





but it was too late. Pitwell pulled away the 





handkerchief and exclaimed in astonishment, 









— My drowned slave! 


Your what, cried Mr. Beaufort, your slave’ 





She is an Indian, they are never sold. 





I demand my property, said Pitwell, coolly 





opening his pocketbook. Here’s the bill of 





sale, he continued. Her father was an Indian 


but her mother was of mixed blood; that she 






is the right one, the mark on her shoulder will 









prove. 





Beaufort read, returned the letter, and ad- 


vanced towards Saise. 
7 
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Back, father, said Gabriele, in extreme 
terror. I swear this bill of sale has been 
forged. Saise has told me all: she has 
been stolen from her tribe, and her father 
murdered. 


Nonsense, said Pitwell, smiling. Have 


you ever met a run-away nigger, miss, who 


has not invented some such credible tale ? 

Father, father, said Gabriele; and she tried 
to oppose him, but he pushed her aside 
angrily, and said: 

This is too much, I shall do her no harm; 
if she is an Indian, she is free; but if I find 
the mole,—the devil! yes, there it is. Mr. 
Pitwell — 

Stop, screamed Gabriele, here is Mr. St. 
Clyde. Wait till he comes, he cannot, he 
will not allow it. 

Mr. St. Clyde has no business to interfere 
in our aflairs. Mr. Pitwell, the girl is yours, 


and she may thank my daughter for not 
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having a sound taste of the lash for imposing 
on me and having made me eat at the same 
table with a nigger. 

A man’s steps were heard on the stairs. 

Mr. St. Clyde! help! help! cried Gabriele. 

At the moment that he entered the room 
Saise opened her eyes; one look told her 
everything. For a few moments she con- 
cealed her face on her friend’s breast, then 
she rose and looked wildly and shudderingly 
around her. 

For Heaven’s sake what has happened? 


exclaimed St. Clyde, rashing to the terrified 


girl and supporting her. What has happened, 


Miss Beaufort? 

Save Saise, she exclaimed,—save her 
from that fellow. 

Gabriele, said her father, I am tired of this; 
Mr. St. Clyde leave the nigger to herself, 
it does not become a white man — 


Mr. Beaufort ! 
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Certainly, the girl is this gentleman’s run- 
away slave. 

It is false, said Saise, suddenly rising 
proudly. Her whole strength had returned, 
and the free daughter of the woods spoke in 
her. She related her whole story, but in 
vain, —a white man claimed her as his slave, 
he held the fatal bill of sale, there was no 
help for her. 

Gabriele, as a last resource, offered to buy 
her friend from the stranger, but St. Clyde 
exclaim¢ d — 

No, no, that would be acknowledging that 
she belongs to the proscribed race. Pure and 
free she shall be proved, if the proof costs me 
my life. You, Mr. Pitwell, must remain in 
the parish till you have cleared yourself from 
this accusation, and she must not be delivered 
into your hands. 

You may accuse me, sir, said Mr. Pitwell, I 


know the laws well enough to have nothing 
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to fear; but you may not keep my property 
from me. 


First prove that it is your property. 


oe 





That is proved, Mr. St. Clyde, returned Mr. 
Beaufort, and you will oblige me if you will 


interrupt us no further. Mr. Duxon,—he 


turned to the overseer, — pray take this run- 


away slave to one of the negro huts. You 


2 


answer for her sa fety. 
Duxon took out his bowie knife and said, 


the girl is under my care, and whoever tam- 





pers with my niggers may have an inch of 


cold steel in his body. 








St. Clyde was unarmed, besides he knew 
how the laws protected the overseers if a 
stranger interfered with their business. But 
he vowed to himself he would save Saise if 
it should even cost his life. Farewell, Miss 
Beaufort, he said, do not desert her, and let 
me feel that she is not alone in the world 


while I go to fetch counsel and aid. He 
#7 
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hastened down the stairs, mounted his horse ; 
and was soon out of sight. Gabriele bent 
over the sobbing girl, while two negroes came 
to bear her to one of the low huts appointed 


for the negroes. Gabriele retired to her 





chamber, the gentlemen to their supper, 
where Mr. Beaufort repeatedly thanked Pit- 
well for having saved him from the shame of 
having “niggers” at his table. 

After supper, Pitwell walked out with the 
overseer in the grounds, and related to his old 
friend the whole story of Saise’s capture. I 
wonder, he said, how she escaped. I saw 


her sink, and her hands were tied. 





The Indians can swim like fish. But, Pit- 
well, said Duxon, I will buy her from you. 
You? But the young Creole? 


Never mind him. We shall be far enough 






when he returns. 
r , ] rc . ~ 
[hey soon settled on the terms, and also 


how in three days Duxon would join Pitwell 
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on his way to Texas, whither he was going 
with several slaves, bought from dishonest 
overseers or acquired as Saise, or as her full 
name was, Madounis-Ais; had been obtained. 
Duxon had already secured a considerable 
sum during the three years he had managed 


Mr. Beaufort’s plantation, and hoped to be 


able to take several slaves with him, by 





making them fair promises of less work, more 
liberty, and a better climate. 

In the meantime St. Clyde had hastened 
so quickly to the judge’s house in the nearest 
town, that, as he dismounted at the door, his 
horse fell down worn out with fatigue. With- 
out bestowing a look upon it, he bounded up 


stairs, rushed into the judge’s room, and ina 


few words related the crime that was being 





enacted. 
The judge was a good man, humane in the 
exercise of his authority, but he shook his 


head doubtfully, for he knew the power of a 
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bill of sale. Young man, he said, this is a 
bad ease. It seems to me also that you look 
upon all this in too romantic a manner; but 
if it is all true I do not see how I can help 
you; we may not act against the law if even 
we have the firm belief that the girl is wrong 
fully seized. 

But is it not possible to release her from 
this man’s power until we can bring wit- 
nesses from her own tribe? 

My dear friend, the tribe lives seven or 
eight hundred miles from here. No, that 
wont do. Even if you have the witnesses 
they would only be—Indians. The best 
plan is for you to buy the girl, if you really 
care so much about her. 

Buy! said St. Clyde, with agony in his 
voice. Buy? Is she then really a slave? 
Is there no way to save her from this shame ? 

1 fear not, at all events it is the safest plan. 


Jay ‘ < > » 0 > Z . 
Perhaps the stranger will consent to accept 
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only part of the payment, and then we can 
proceed in the matter. 

But my dear judge, said the Creole, you 
know I am poor. My only horse is ruined, 
and I have scarcely money enough to buy 
another. How shall I get the money that 
rascal will ask for Saise ? 

Well, listen St. Clyde. Iwill buy the girl 
myself and keep her; whenever you have 
the money you shall have her. 

Buy and always buy, sighed the Creole. 

Accept my proposition said the judge, kind- 
ly. My wife is alone and wants a companion. 
Saise shall be treated as my daughter. 

Well then, it shall be so, exclaimed St. 
Clyde. I must obey, it will save her for the 
moment. But I shall find witnesses of her 
free birth, if I have to fetch them from the 


poles. 
It will be of no use. But if you will send 


messengers to the tribe I can tell you where 
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to find some. Seven or eight Indians, Choc- 
taws, were here this morning from the other 
side of the Mississippi. They sold skins and 


took powder, lead, and whiskey in exchange. 








But you must first arrange this sale. Here, 





take this letter for old Beaufort, he will buy 





her for me; I will find you a new horse, but 





you must not go this evening. Mr. Beaufort 





is always cross when he is interrupted after 





dinner. Nine o’clock in the morning is the 





best time to speak with him. I will consult 





a lawyer to-morrow about the matter, and if it 





1S possible to prove her free d scent, he will 








do it. 








St. Clyde obeyed the judge’s advice, spent 





the night with him, and started the next 





morning on a fresh horse. On the way he 





felt how impossible it was for him to live 





without Saise; he was poor and had nothing 





but his own strength and perseverance, but 





he knew the daughter of the woods would 
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not regret luxuries she had never enjoyed; 
but first she must be proved free as the bird 
of the air. He spurred his faithful animal to 


greater speed and arrived at the plantation as 





Mr. Beaufort was sitting down to his break- 
fast. 

Hallo, St. Clyde, he said, I am glad you 
have come; I was cross last night, that 
damned nigger vexed me. Take a seat: oh, 
you seek my daughter. She is not well this 
morning and begs to be excused. 

And —and Saise? 

Mr. St. Clyde, if we are to remain friends, 


don’t spoil my breakfast with that stupid 













matter. The affair is concluded. 
Concluded? Is Saise gone? 


Not yet. But please take a seat, the claret 








is first rate and the beefsteaks excellent. 
Mr. Beaufort, here is a letter from the 
Judge; he begs you will oblige him. The 


happiness of a human being depends on it. 
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This is too much, said Beaufort. Do you 
think I would let my claret get warm and my 
heefsteak cool for the sake of the whole 
world? Whatever can’t wait till after break- 
fast, may stay away entirely, I say. 

St. Clyde saw that speaking would be of 
no avail; he waited as calmly as he could 
until after breakfast, and then reminded 
Beaufort of the letter. He read it, shook his 
head and said, it is too late, my overseer has 
bought her, you may apply to him, I will not 
interfere. 

But, Mr. Beaufort, said St. Clyde, what 
makes you so harsh with the poor girl; you 
used to treat her as your daughter. 

That’s the reason, sir, replied the planter. 
That I should have tolerated such a dis- 
! 


grace: To show my niggers that their mas- 


ter has dined at the same table with one of 


them' 
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But if Saise is really of pure Indian de- 
scent, and you assist in this crime? If that 
stranger has forged the bill of sale, and you 
plunge an unfortunate girl who looked upon 
you as her second father, into this nameless 
misery ? — 

Nonsense, nonsense, leave me alone with 
your lamentations; the girl is sold, and that is 
done. If you care so much about it, buy her. 
Duxon will let you have her, if you give him 
fifty dollars profit ; —— or — go into the field and 
send him to me, I want to speak with him. 

The old man went angrily into the next 
room. But he was angry not with the young 
Creole, but with himself. For the first time 
he thought that he might have been too 
hasty, therefore he proposed to buy Saise and 
then to discover if she really had negro blood 
in her veins. Until then, she might live by 
herself, and have no connection with himself 


or his daughter. 
8 
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An hour later, Duxon and Pitwell stood 
together on the shore. 

Pitwell, said the former, we must go to- 
morrow. Old Beaufort gets suspicious. Only 
fancy, — he wants to buy the girl, — and when 
I refused to sell her, he grew angry and told 
me in an hour I was to bring my accounts, 
and I might go. Iam not sorry, for when he 
does it, so suddenly, there are many things he 
will not discover to be wrong. ‘To-morrow 
morning I shall be ready; in four days we 
must be in Texas. 

Very well, I am prepared. I and two as- 
sistants brought down all my negroes this 
morning. 

But, Pitwell, said Duxon, I don’t doubt 
we shall get away safely; but if Texas is 
annexed, as they say it will be, what shall we 
do then? The government will give us up. 


Pitwell laughed. If the government should 


give up every one who has committed a 
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crime, who would remain on the land to 
cultivate it? No fears of that, Duxon. 

Very well then; to-morrow, before daylight, 
we will start. We need not fear pursuit, for 
Beaufort does not get up so early. But will 
Saise go with us quietly ? 

What a question for an overseer. Have 
you no whip? 

Duxon smiled. You understand how to 
treat /adies. But Ihave other means, — I shall 
take the little gig. I wanted to stay with my 
little «wife, quietly, to day, and I shall have to 
run about constantly. Well, I can make up 
in Texas, she will not be angry, I dare say. 

No, I dare say not; but now to work. 
There is the young fellow that makes so 
much bother about the Indian. The lady of 
the house is with him. 

A splendid girl! a pity you have no bill of 


sale of her. I would buy her also. 
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The worthy pair separated to make their 
arrangements. 

St. Clyde and Gabriele were walking in 
the garden together. 

I must go, said the young man, I must go 
and seek help. Since this catastrophe I only 
know, I fecl—how I——. THe was silent, 
and turned away. 

How you love Saise, said Gabriele, with 
soft, almost inaudible voice, — looking straight 
at the young Creole. Is it not so, St. Clyde? 
You — you love the Indian? 

Yes, Miss Beaufort, yes, why should I 
conceal it from you. You were her friend as 
long as you could protect her; you will assist 
me as far as you can. 

Gabriele composed herself quickly from her 
emotion. But what will you do? What can 
you do against these wretches who have the 
law on their side. 


Nothing with the law, everything against 





eee 
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it. The Judge told me yesterday that a troop 
of Choctaws are encamped on the Missis- 
sippi, they must help me. But one request 
more I have to make. Will you protect 
Saise ? 

How can I? said Gabriele, anxiously. She 
belongs to Duxon now. 

I know you have much influence over your 
father and that fellow. Persuade them not 
to claim Saise this night, and let her remain 
with you; or, if that is impossible, with that 
old negro woman. 

You will carry her off? 

No, said St. Clyde, gloomily, her bill of 
sale would remain in the hands of that fellow, 
and Saise be eternally miserable at the 
thought. I must get the document in my 
possession. Will you promise to watch over 
Saise ? 


Yes, whispered Gabriele, and pressed his 


hand. And you will— 
*8 








; 
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Save Saise, or die, he replied firmly. 
And then when you — when Saise is yours ° 

I shall go to a distant land where men are 
not sold and bought like animals. 

With Saise ? 

With my wife. 

Then farewell, St. Clyde. May God pro- 
tect and aid you! 

St. Clyde kissed her hand, mounted his 
horse, and galloped along the stream, to the 
ferry. While the ferry-boat was taking him 
and his horse across, he asked if Indians had 
crossed the river yesterday. 

Yes: they crossed the river in two canoes, 
letting the horses swim after them, with 
bridles or ropes. 

And do you think I shall find them? 

I don’t think it will be difficult. They had 
a quantity of whiskey with them, and so they 


will certainly not be gone to hunt to-day. If 


you go to that little house there, peeping 
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through the cotton trees, I dare say they can 
tell you in what direction the Indians can be 
found. 

The boat now reached the land. St. Clyde 
again mounted his horse and hastened to the 
hut which had been pointed out to him. 

The backwoodsman stood at the door. St. 
Clyde asked him if he knew where the Indi- 
ans were who had crossed the ferry the pre- 
vious day. The former, without replying, 
stood in a listening attitude, and remained 
several minutes in that position, while St. 
Clyde twice repeated the question. 

There they are in the wood, he replied, at 
last, pointing to a narrow path which led into 
the thicket. 

The Indians? asked St. Clyde, in surprise. 

Yes, nodded the American, and continued 
to smoke without paying any more attention 
to the young Creole. The latter having at- 


tentively listened for a few moments, thought 
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he heard distant tones, and hastily thanking 
the man, advanced as quickly as the thick 
underwood would permit. In a short time he 
reached a clear space at the edge of 2 small 
pond, and saw a picturesque and strange 
scene. Stretched on the rich grass and sur- 
rounded by a semi-circle of smoking fires 
which served to keep off the musquitoes, 
some in their hunting garments, others with- 
out, but every one with an almost empty 
whiskey bottle in his hand, seven red skinned 
hunters lay singing and shouting beneath the 
high trees of the forest, while the most sober 
one, who seemed to be the leader of the band, 
was beating time to the horrid noise, with his 
sharp scalping knife. He was the first to 
discover the stranger, but, without moving, he 
held the bottle towards him, stammering : — 
here — stranger — drink — drink. 


Good God! exclaimed St. Clyde, are these 


the men from whom I expected help! He 
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dismounted and walked up and down, with 
downcast eyes, beside the young huntsman, 


who continued to sing his song, ending — 


Huh, huh, huh spurn the Muskokee, 


Wah, wah, wah, the scalp here see. 


At the name, Muskokee, St. Clyde stood 
still He knew the Riccarees were at war 
with the Muskokees, but the Choctaws were 
their enemies also. The Indians might be- 
long to either of the tribes. 

Are you a Riccaree? he asked. Well, 
what’s the matter, replied the Indian, trying 
to find again the interrupted melody, and 
beating the time with his feet. 

You must come with me to save a child of 
your tribe who is in great danger. 

My tribe is in Missouri, murmured the In- 
dian, and then again sung his song. 

Poor Saise, sighed St. Clyde, in despair, 
seeing that in the Indian’s present state he 


could hope for no assistance. 
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Ais? stammered he, who speaks of the 
Medounis-Ais? She is dead. I want whis- 
key — whiskey. 

And “whiskey” was repeated by the un- 
conscious companions of the revel. 

You know Medounis- Ais? cried the Creole, 
seizing the staggering young man. Medounis- 
Ais /ives, she lives, and you must help me to 
save her! 

Lives, save, where? asked the drunken man, 
endeavoring to fathom the meaning of these 
words, while his glassy eyes stared firmly at 
the stranger. 

In a few words St. Clyde related Saise’s 
story to the attentively listening Indian, who 
stood with his hands firmly pressing his 
temples; when at last he began to conceive 
the fate of the unhappy girl in clear colors, he 
seized the bottle, in rage and anger, and 


dashed it against the nearest tree. 


Poison — poison — poison, he cried, my sis- 
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ter sold and I am drunk. Poison, poison, 
whiskey! 

Whiskey, repeated the band, who had only 
sense enough left to understand the last word. 

3ut stop, said the Indian, it is not yet too 
late, there is time yet; and quickly throwing 
off his hunting gown and leggins, he jumped 
from the shore into the water, dived several 
times and landed again. Then, without taking 
the trouble to dress, he ran into the wood and 
soon reappeared on the back of a little power- 
ful pony. His clothes and his weapons were 
soon collected, and almost before the Creole 
could mount his horse he motioned him to 
follow. 

When they arrived at the Mississippi, he 
again dived into the water, to destroy the 
effects of the fire-water, and when he had 
resumed his garments, he brought a little 
canoe from a hidden creek. St. Clyde held 


the bridles of the horses on each side, while 
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Wetoka, the Indian, quickly and skilfully 
rowed the boat across the strong tide. From 
the opposite shore the Indian and the Creole 
directed their steps to the house of the Judge. 
On the way, Wetako told St. Clyde that he 
had followed his sister and caught and killed 
her captor, but that his endeavours to find the 
lost one had been in vain. In despair he had 
joined a band of hunting Choctaws, had 
become indifferent to all that used to be dear 
to him, devoted himself to drink, and thus 
followed the example of the whole of his 
unfortunate tribe. 

The double bath, and the great surprise the 
news of his sister had caused, had completely 
sobered him; he was now the calm, collected 
Indian, determined to save his sister by force 
or cunning. 

It was very late, or rather early morning 
when they arrived at the Judge’s house, and 


while they were yet consulting as to the best 
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mode of action, a constable rushed in, saying 
that news had arrived, accusing Pitwell of 
being the paid robber of many plantation 
negroes, and that he, with Mr. Beaufort’s over- 
seer, and the newly bought Indian, had fled in 
haste; the latter, who had resisted, having 
been taken away in chains, and that several 
negroes had been stolen also from Mr. Beau- 
fort’s plantation. 

Wetako and St. Clyde started up, and no 
entreaties or warnings of the Judge could 
induce them to stay until a sufficient force 
had been assembled to conduct the pursuit 
more efficiently. 

No, no, cried Wetako. Medounis-Ais in 
chains, and Wetako with knife and gun on 
their trace. We will go! 

For Heaven’s sake commit no murder! 
cried the terrified Judge. You don’t know 
our laws. A life-long imprisoment would be 


your sentence. 
9 
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The Indian smiled grimly. Why do you not 


imprison the panther which kills your herds 


by night? he said. Wetoka is a man, and 


his traces are deep. Follow him if you can. 

He leaped into the saddle, followed by St. 
Clyde, and they hastened to the spot from 
which the robber had started. Beaufort’s 
plantation was in confusion. The neighbor- 
ing planters were assembling to pursue the 
fugitives, and one detachment was already 
on its way. St. Clyde merely stopped to 
ask in which direction the gig was gone, and 
then, like dark avenging gods, they followed. 

But when Duxon, who had been detained 
behind his fellows, heard the sounds of the 
pursuers behind him, he turned from the open 
road into the wood, and he knew that in a 
quarter of an hour he would arrive at a mo- 
rass where the traces of his wheels would 
soon be lost. His plan succeeded for the 


moment; the planters, unacquainted with the 
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mode of following a trace, did not notice the 
turning of the wheels, and pursued the beaten 
road, 

Duxon had however not calculated on 
Saise’s opposition. As long as they were on 
the high road she had not given up the hope 
of being overtaken by her lover; but when she 
saw herself surrounded only by trees, entirely 
in the power of the man she most feared and 
hated, she thought her fate sealed, and with 
despairing exertion tried to break her chains. 
Though she did not succeed in breaking the 
chains round her wrists, she at last broke the 
thongs which bound them down; immedi- 
ately she tore the gag from her mouth, and, 


prompted by despair and misery, she uttered 


a loud seream which so startled the poney 


that it turned into the wood, and in the next 
moment the light vehicle knocked against 


one of the protruding roots of the trees, and 
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was upset, throwing the master and his slave 
into the thicket. 

Duxon quickly jumped up again, but his 
first care was devoted to the gig, which con- 
tained his whole property. He seized the 
horse by the bridle, and pulled it so violently 
that the blood of his torn mouth mingled with 
its foam ; and then, while the trembling animal 
stood still, he, with giant strength, raised the 
fallen gig. 

But now he turned in rage to Saise, who 
had recovered from the shock of the fall, and 
was filling the air with her cries. He raised 
the heavy handle of the whip to strike her, 
when in the distance a loud ery sounded 
through the quiet wood. Duxon stopped to 
listen, and Saise stood as if transformed to 
stone, so intently and immovably did she look 
towards the spot from whence the sound 


proceeded. 


There is no time to lose, said the overseer 
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to himself. Come, child, be wise, the first 


cry you utter is death! and with these words 


he stooped to lift her into the carriage again. 


But at his touch the almost frozen girl re- 
vived; with all the power of which she was 
capable, she raised the light chain which 
bound her wrists, and dashed it with such 
force against the robber’s head, that he fell 
half unconscious to the ground. Again and 
louder the unfortunate girl raised her cry, 
when Duxon, maddened with rage and pain, 
hearing the replying and approaching signal, 
drew his broad knife from the sheath, and 
bounding towards the shrinking victim, buried 
the knife deep in her breast. 

Death-struck, Saise fell to the ground in 
the yellow herbage, but Duxon flew to the 
coach, tore out a large pocket-book which he 
hid under his waistcoat, cut the traces of his 
carriage, threw his gun over his shoulder, 
leaped on his horse and disappeared in the 
thicket. 
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Scarcely had he vanished on the one side 
than on the other two riders appeared on 
foaming horses, but stopped in terror at the 
sight. While the one, with a wild cry of 
agony, leaped from the saddle and fell on the 
bleeding body of the beautiful girl, the other, 
listening for a few moments, and without 
bestowing a look on the corpse, pursued the 
murderer. Scarcely had he ridden two hun- 
dred yards when he caught sight of him 
trying to raise his fallen horse. He stopped 
his poney, raised the gun, and the red flash 
blazed through the dark wood. 

The overseer felt himself wounded, and 
raised his gun to return the fire; but the 
Indian’s tomahawk wounded the left arm, 


which dropped powerless; and before he 


could take aim again, the war-cry of the Ric- 


carees sounded through the wood, the bowie- 


knife hissed in the air, and the wretch sank 


to the ground. 
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In the meantime the young Creole knelt 
beside the bleeding body of the beautiful and 
unfortunate maiden. He tried to bind the 
deep, gaping wound, but it was too late; 
death had claimed her. He heard the cry of 
the pursuers, the yell of the Riccaree, but he 
perceived nothing, — his eye was fixed on the 
red stream gushing from the side of the be- 
loved one, till all was night around him. 

When he recovered, the Riccaree stood 
beside him; he had folded his blanket round 
his sister, and when he saw St. Clyde revive, 
he lifted her upon the horse. 

Wetako, what will you do? exclaimed the 
Creole. Where are you going? 


I will bring the chief’s daughter to the 


tribe of the Riccarees, replied the young 


Indian, and tell them it is the peace-offering 
of the whites. They have taken our land, 


here is blood to manure the new 


farewell! 
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And the robber? asked St. Clyde, looking 
half unconsciously yet at the bloody corse 
Wetako held in his arms. 

The robber, sneered the Riccaree, turning 
back his cloak—he belongs to me! And 
the horrified Creole recognized the bloody 
scalp of the wretched man in his belt. But 
ere he could say a word, the Indian mounted 
his horse, took his sister's body in front, 
spurred on the animal, and in a moment dis- 
appeared. 

When the planters with their overseers 
had caught Pitwell and executed summary 
justice by hanging him on the nearest tree, 
they turned to trace the overseer in his gig. 

They found it, and the evidence of the 
deathly struggle. 

Not far from the scene, leaning against the 


trunk of a tree, with a discharged pistol in his 


right hand, lay the corpse of the young Creole. 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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Co the Anti-Slavery Advocate. 


BY LADY BYRON. 


Tuy cause is holy, doubt not then ’t is strong, 

God from his mercy-fount a stream has poured, 

Which, as it flows along, is hourly swelled 

By tributary waters beaming love. 

Let not its winding course perplex thy faith, 

Nor dare a straighter channel to prescribe 

As if ’t were governed by terrestrial laws ; 

For never yet were purposes divine 

Achieved by means that seemed to man the 
best; 

And when his utmost has but wrought despair, 

Heaven’s possible comes forth to bend his 
knee, 


His ways to overrule, his toils to crown! 


ESHER, ENGLAND. 
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Practical Anti-Slavery. 
BY SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


“ Anoptine the principle of refusing to act 
politically under the present slaveholding 
Constitution of the Union,” it is said “ what 
practical good can you do? You have cast 
away what seem the only practicable meas- 
ures, and fall back on a barren principle.” I 
answer, even could you do nothing immedi- 
ately for the slave, it is much to escape doing 
wrong —to be placed where you cannot err in 
judgment nor waste an effort. All moves 
must be more or less false until you act in 
the consciousness that you are trading away 
no jot of moral consistency for the sake of 
immediate results. If, then, you would do 


something, strive to concentrate thought and 
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action on this exalted aim of moral consis- 
tency in the service of humanity. We never 
can have full assurance of the triumph of a 
cause until we find it in this. Here we do 
find it, and such assurance gives that inspi- 
ration which acts in the world with the power 
of God. No principle is barren, which thus 
confidently puts forth in the life. It is the 
only fertile thing — fertile in ways and ener- 
gies. It is the only motive which does not 
flag—-the only power no man cantame. It 
is afloat on the current of the Divine will. 
Therefore we may call it the Instrument of 
Destiny, and so ¢rus¢ it. But it has no guid- 
ance for you while you stand off to bargain 
with it for special securities —none till you 
have thrown yourself into its arms. 

In our republican ethics, the man is post- 
poned to the politician. In our anxiety to cast 
our votes, we constantly fail of an anxiety 


which ought to have taken precedence of 
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that, namely, to preserve our mental and 
moral integrity. We are not here primarily 
to cast votes, nor to exert political influence in 
any specific and predetermined manner, — 
but to give to the world tlustration of a practical 
fidelity to the Eternal Laws. If our political 
organizations ignore this primal duty, then we 
must unwillingly perhaps, but with decision, 
plant ourselves on ground whence we may 
consistently admonish them to respect its 
claims. If compromise parchments and beg- 
garly political drill have thrust it aside, then 
the aim which will be most practically ef- 
ficient because it is that which cannot for an 
mstant be put by,—is to reinstate it on the 
throne of conscience. And this assertion of 
the great duty of Man is not rendered less, 
but more necessary, when the introduction of 
generous purposes into the political move- 


ments of the time strongly tempts us to aban- 


don one consistent attitude for the sake of 
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aiding politically the better cause. That cause 
is best aided by keeping before its eyes, aims 
more thoroughly loyal to the Right, than its 
own. 

And there never was a time when such 
assertion could be made with more practical 
effect than now. Thought, freely uttered, 
goes like lightning through society. The 
little one to-day is a thousand to-morrow. 
Our great reforms, speeding to the borders, 
attracting and absorbing political and theo- 
logical issues, began but yesterday, in little 
attics or the like, in the strong faith and 
union of five or six. Table-talk and shop- 
talk, day-dream and iron fact go out upon ten 
thousand tongues. Every one has audience 
and speedy reply. We hasten freely to our 
natural level and natural affinities. Consti- 
tutions and Senates come round to the boy’s 
Utopian prophecy before he isa man. Drop 


then your little seed of truth. There is no 
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death to thought; and in this age a day may 
be as a thousand years. 

And by thus maintaining the Anti-Slavery 
principle in its whole spirit, we shall effectually 
aid the Slave. ‘The Constitution is the great 
obstacle in the way of the abolition of Sla- 
very. Byrefusing to support its compromises, 
we proclaim the rights of those millions 
whom it is not content to leave in hopeless 
bondage, but ever binds the more securely, 
by its legal guarantees to the Slave system. 
We firmly suggest to the forgetful nation that 
it is repudiating a duty. Through us, its 
dumb, forgotten captive finds a voice. We 
forbid it to rest content with checking the 
spread of Slavery, and indignantly demand 
that his outraged and crushed soul be re- 
deemed. And to this end we call attention 
to influences of the Constitution which are 
too little recognised. We say, a wicked 


untruth, like this legitimation of Slavery, 
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nestling in a nation’s heart, does not lie inef- 
ficient. It is as a drop of poison in the blood 


a breaking link in the chain which binds a 


system to the preserving, sustaining hand of 


God. <A shallow evasion, like that of throw- 
ing all responsibility on the State govern- 
ments, will hardly save you from the conse- 
quences which flow from the presence of so 
vicious an element. For sixty years it has 
been working into the national character that 
thirst for gain, that contempt for human rights, 
which have been the ruin of older States ; for, 
while such influences last, will all your better 
laws for distribution of knowledge and wealth, 
nor all the checks and balances of your State 
and Central governments, save you from the 
curse of aristocracy, from military despotism, 
from profligacy and irreligion. There is no 
safety but in putting away the cause of all 
this danger, though we should first have to 


sunder the most cherished political ties. 
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Such principles, stated faithfully, must 
attract the public attention to the forgotten 
wrongs of the Slave. Standing then upon the 
rock of uncompromising principle, you are not 
weak — you waste no effort. All things are 
working with you. The principle you hold 
so precious is abroad, on its mission of disin- 
tegrating old and false combinations, and so 
freeing the elements for new and more natu- 
ral ones. The parties are destroying them- 
selves and each other, and must come over to 
you. Awakened at last to reject with indig- 
nation the frauds of political leaders, and to 
look Slavery and War resolutely in the face, 
the people gather strength and wisdom from 
your steadfast adherence to the law of truth 
and goodness. Amidst the shock of the wide 
conflict between good and evil, hold firmly up 


that high, broad, beacon light. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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The Dying Slave. 


PRO-SLAVERY MINISTER OF RELIGION OFFERING HIM SPIRITUA! 


AIDe 


BY EDWIN CHAPMAN, 


Away, away! leave me to die alone, 

Bring no deep shadows of your wrongs 
around me. 

[ hear sweet voices which, in angel tone, 

Give promise, though man’s hand hath 
fiercely bound me, ” 

That, when my spirit leaves this toil-worn 
frame, 

[ shall not near corruption darkly hover; 

But shall, in that bright land from which 
they came, 

New powers within, new joys. without 
discover. 
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I see fair visions dawning on my sight 

Of glory, beauty, majesty excelling, 

Still opening as my dim eyes close in night 

And shut out all this weary, tear-fraught 
dwelling. 

I feel my soul uprising from the earth, 

Oppressed no longer by your sordid woes. 

Away — there is a new and holier birth 


Struggling with death and sin, my earthly foes. 


Come not between me and that sacred ray 

Which shews me J am man, though marred 
and broken: 

Nay, darken not the everlasting day 

Which breaks upon my soul, but leave 
unspoken 

Your juggling prayers, nor waft false sighs in 
vain. 

Call me not brother now — you bade me toil, 


With brute-like patience, in sharp want and 


pain, 
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Till this last hour, upon your blood-stained 


soil. 


Brother !— doth brother rear the infant soul 

Mid the loud tumults of unceasing strife, 

Where vengeful passions rage without control, 

And taint the well-springs of its hapless life ? 

Doth brother teach e’en childhood’s hand to 
wield, 

In mimic war, the blunted spear and sword, 


Then lead fresh manhood to the savage field 


Where death or bonds await the conquered 


horde ? 


Doth brother crowd the victims in the hold, 
Deny them food and drink, and light and air; 
Awe down the timid and chastise the bold, 
Till numbers perish in their filthy lair? 

Doth brother buy and sell a brother’s blood, 
Make him a chattel, mock his human love, 
Crush out his manhood, poison every good, 


Fearing not Hell beneath nor Heaven above? 
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Doth brother seal of knowledge the clear fount, 

Lest the wronged sufferer should drink and 
know 

That he hath pinions strong on which to 
mount 

And spurn the baseness of his state below ? 

Doth brother bid the pious heart beware, 

Nor light bestow upon the living slave, 

Reserving all its tender Christian care 

For the dark borders of the silent grave ? 

Away, away! Profane not Heaven nor me 

With mutterings cold—I am my Father's 
child ; 

His gracious presence I rejoicing see, 

I hear his welcome, through the Saviour mild. 

I soon shall be at rest —and thou ?—O God! 

Teach him to see, who doth uphold the crime 

Of grinding tyranny, with iron rod, 


Is guilty of its sins throughout all time. 


ERISTOL, ENGLAND, 
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Liverpool Fifty Dears Ago. 


BY RICHARD D. WEBB. 


Georce Cook, the celebrated actor, visit- 
ed Liverpool for the first time about fifty 
years ago. As his fame had preceded him, a 
full house had collected to bid him welcome. 
However, like many distinguished men of that 
time, he was lamentably addicted to intempe- 
rance, and was accordingly not forthcoming 
when the hour arrived for his appearance 
on the stage. The audience became fidgetty, 
then impatient, then noisy, and at. last posi- 
tively angry—so that when Cooke did step 
forth he was received with a storm of hisses 
and other unequivocal marks of disapproba- 
tion. Probably these play-goers had no ab- 


stract dislike to deep potations. Roaring 
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orgies were the fashion of the time. The 
most respectable men —the “most firmly at- 
tached fo the civil and religious institutions of 
the country —got drunk betimes. But there 
is atime for all things, and George’s love of 
the bottle must not interfere in this shameful 
way with their own love of pleasure. They 
had aclear right to be angry. Cooke stag- 
gered forward to the footlights, waited pa- 
tiently till the tempest had subsided, and then 
addressed his bristling audience to the follow- 
ing effect: “I always feel humbled when 
obliged, for the sake of a subsistence, to come 
forward as an actor on any occasion; but I 
now feel doubly humiliated by the necessity 
of appearing before the people of this city, 
where the very bricks of your houses, the 
stones of your docks, and the pavement of 
your streets, are grouted and cemented with 


the blood and sweat of the unfortunate Afri- 


cans.” I never heard the rest of the story. I 
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believe he got off safe. If they had tarred 
and feathered him —or ridden him on a rail, 
as the free and enlightened republicans of 
Delaware did with friend Daniel Neale of 
Philadelphia a few years ago; if they had 
mobbed him, or hanged him, or shot him, or 
lynched him in any other way, I think I 
should have heard of it. I am curious in 
such matters; believing as I do that secret 
history with her tittle tattle is far more to be 
relied on than her statelier sister with all her 
sonorous periods, solemn falsehoods, stately 
didactics, and inconsequent conclusions. 


Cooke’s terrible rebuke was just. Liver- 


pool was then the New Orleans of Great 


Britain. She fattened on the Slave-trade, and 
the most determined and unscrupulous oppo- 
sition was made by her merchants to its 
abolition. There, at that time, as now in 
Charleston or Savannah, it was almost as 


much as a man’s life, or reputation, or chance 
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of subsistence was worth, to be known as the 
opponent of the Slave-trade or Slavery. It 
was in Liverpool that Clarkson, while prose- 
euting his glorious labors, narrowly escaped 
being hustled into the docks by the enraged 
merchants. The majority of the “men of 
property and standing ” — the respectable men 
— considered their dearest interests identified 
with the traffic in human cattle. It was full 
of Hope H. Slaughters, who sold the bodies, 
and gave the souls in,—if the negroes have 
souls. Some think not; but the clergy say 
they have, and who should know better? The 
Liverpool mob were readily persuaded by 
“their betters,” that their own bread and 
butter depended likewise on the maintenance 
of the Slave-trade, and they always held 
themselves ready to give the most emphatic 
proofs of the strength and sincerity of this 


conviction. My readers will be gratified to 


learn that Liverpool was at this time a most 
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religious and loyal. city. None more so. In- 
deed, the majority of the Liverpool people were 
enthusiastic in their devotion to Church and 
State—to the King and the Clergy. They 
eloried in the crown and the bible. And they 
signified by every extremity of word and 
deed their hostility to all who dared to differ 
from them; as is mostly the case with that 
large and favored portion of our race, who have 
satisfied themselves that they are perfectly in 
the right on all points connected with the 
policy of this world, and of the world to come. 
They proved their faith by their works. 
They went to church on Sunday morning, 
cot drunk in the evening, and carried on the 
Slave-trade with steady industry the rest of 
the week. In their ordinary transactions 


they patronised none but the “household of 


faith;” and they despised —and when they 


dared, browbeat— dissenters at all times. 


With that stern consistency which is ever 
11 
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conspicuous in the political relations of the 
abettors of Slavery, and of every organized 
system of tremendous wrong, it was never the 
fault of the Liverpool merchants if their city 
was not represented in parliament by some 
staunch, unscrupulous adherent of the king, 
the church, and the African trade. “ Tria 
juncta in uno,” might have been the motto of 
Liverpool. 

To the honor of human nature be it stated, 
that while the slavetraders were thus among 
the most loyal subjects of George the Third, 
(whom the Prayer-book for sixty years called 
“our most religious and gracious sovereign,” ) 
George the ‘Third was true to the Slave-trade. 
He resisted its abolition as long as he could. 
He always looked on this measure as an overt 
act of revolution. He hated Clarkson with 


perfect hatred, as he hated Charles J. Fox, 


Jeremy Bentham, and multitudes of better 


men than himself. 
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But Liverpool had her righteous few. 
Some of the noblest men in England were 
among her citizens. As the biographer of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Leo the Tenth, 
Roscoe earned a world-wide reputation. In 
Liverpool he was shunned by many as the 
poet of Liberty, and detested by more as the 


opponent of the Slave-trade. He was esteem- 


ed a disorganizer, a fanatic, an enemy to the 


church—like Paul in Athens eighteen hundred 
years ago, or Garrison in the American Athens 
at the present time. In those dark days of 
England’s history,— when the retrograde 
policy of Pitt, commercial greed, and unscru- 
pulous venality were in the ascendant,— 
Roscoe never swerved from his allegiance to 
humanity. He was the steadfast advocate of 
political and personal liberty, and of that 
more precious privilege without which all 
others are of little value—the right to call 


our souls our own, and to declare our con- 
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victions, freed from the dictation of hypoc- 
risy or the authority of cant. In a memoir 
of his life by one of his sons, it is related that 
when he returned to his native city after his 
first, (and I believe his last) session as a 
member of Parliament, “he found that his 
advocacy of humanity had rendered him ob- 
noxious to numbers of his fellow townsmen, 
who are in various ways interested in the man- 
trade. Collecting together, and forming a 
savage mob, they met him at the entrance of 
the town, armed with bludgeons and knives, 
by the free use of which they sought to repel 
and intimidate their opponents.” These are 
the words of the biographer. I like that 
word, “man-trade,” and would suggest its 
substitution for slave-trade. It is quite as 
correct, and has more freshness. We learn 
from this passage that a pro-slavery agitation 


needed the assistance of a “ savage mob” in 


the good old times, on this side of the At- 
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lantic, as well as at the foot of the American 
Capitol at this present writing. 

Roscoe was of humble origin, his father 
being a retailer of spirits and a market gar- 
dener. And, as he left school at twelve 
years of age, his early education must have 
been limited. But his energy of character 
enabled him to qverleap all the difficulties of 
his position, and he attained a high and per- 
manent rank among English historians. He 
was an accomplished scholar, and an admi- 
rable poet. His popular song on the taking 
of the Bastile, commencing “ Unfold, Father 
Time,” and that on the anniversary of the 14th 


August, 1791, “ O’er the vine covered hills 


and gay regions of France,” are amongst the 


most spirit-stirring lyrics in the language. He 
was also a banker and a member of parlia- 
ment. In the House of Commons he had no 
great success, for, as his biographer remarks, 


“though talent has some weight there, it is as 
*11 
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nothing compared with wealth and aristo- 
cratical connexions, which supply the place 
of eloquence, learning, logic, and honesty.” 
Let the United States beware of her own 
aristocracy. It is true their ascendancy is 
founded on the possession of human cattle 
instead of broad acres, but they have proved 
themselves, within the last twenty years, 
more dangerous to the country’s prosperity, 
more grasping, more powerful, and more un- 
scrupulous than even the nobles of England. 
Another of the good and true men of Liv- 
erpool was the poet, Edward Rushton. He 
also was the son of a spirit dealer, and had a 
hard battle to fight with the world; but his 
career was less fortunate and less brilliant 
than that of Roscoe. When between ten 
and eleven years of age, he was bound ap- 
prentice to the merchant service. At the age 


of sixteen, a remarkable opportunity occurred 


for evincing his skill and intrepidity. The 
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ship, on board of which he served, was over- 
taken by a violent storm, and became appa- 
rently unmanageable. The captain and crew 
gave themselves up as lost, and suffered her 
to drive before the wind. In the midst of the 
confusion, the young apprentice seized the 
helm, and called the men to their duty; they 
resumed their efforts, and, under his direction, 


the ship was saved. For this spirited con- 


duct, he received the thanks of the captain 


and crew, and was advanced to the situation 
of second mate. 

The African trade was at that time the 
chief source of the wealth of Liverpool; and 
young Rushton was induced to go, in quality 
of mate, on a Slaving voyage to the coast of 
Guinea. But for this occupation his natural 
tenderness of heart unfitted him, and he 
bitterly regretted having engaged himself in 
the odious traffic. His biographer mentions 


the following incident as having already pre- 
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pared his mind to regard the Negro race with 
affectionate interest. “In one of his voyages 
to the West Indies, he had contracted an 
acquaintance with a black man named Qua- 
mina, whom he kindly taught to read. On 
some occasion he was despatched to the 
shore with a boat's crew, of which Quamina 
was one. On its return to the ship, the boat 
was upset in the serf, and the sailors were 
soon swept by the billows from the keel, to 
which, in the first confusion, they had all 
adhered. In this extremity Rushton swam 
towards a small water-cask which he saw 
floating at a distance. Quamina had gained 
this point of safety before him; and when the 
generous Negro saw that his friend was too 
much exhausted to reach the cask, he pushed 
it towards him—bade him good bye—and 
sank, to rise no more. This anecdote Mr. 


Rushton has often related in the hearing of 


the author of this memoir, and never without 
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dropping a grateful tear to the memory of 
Quamina.” 

Thus predisposed in favor of the African 
race, their sufferings on board the slaver 
awoke his compassion, and on one occasion 
his indignation aroused him to remonstrances 


so earnest that the captain accused him of 


mutiny, and threatened to put him in irons. 


His biographer here remarks, “ Happy had it 
been for Mr. Rushton if this threat had been 
put in execution. The restraint of imprison- 
ment would have saved him from one of the 
heaviest calamities which can befal a human 
being —a calamity which tinged many of his 
future years with melancholy. When the 
vessel in which he sailed was on its passage 
to Dominico, almost the whole of its wretched 
cargo were seized with the opthalmia. In 
these circumstances, the other officers, whose 
duty it was to attend to them, durst not ven- 


ture into the hold, and they were left in a 
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state of neglect and destitution. But Rushton 
went daily amongst them, and administered 
to them all the relief in his power. To him- 
self the consequences were dreadful. He 
was attacked by a violent inflammation in his 
eyes, on the subsiding of which, at the termi- 
nation of three weeks, it was found that his 
left eye was totally destroyed, and that the 
right was entirely covered with an opacity of 
the cornea.” 

On his return from this unfortunate voyage, 


his father took him up to London to obtain 





the best surgical advice — but in vain. And 
parental kindness was soon changed to hos- 
tility when he interfered with his step-mother 
to prevent the ill treatment of one of his 
sisters. The poor blind young man was 
expelled his father’s house, and reduced to 
live on an allowance of four shillings a week. 


A poor aunt, who could give nothing more, 


gave him the shelter of her roof, and he paid 
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a lad three pence a week to read to him an 
hour or two every evening. In this way he 
became acquainted with the works of the 
English classic writers, especially Milton and 
Shakspeare, and he occasionally amused 
himself with poetical composition. In his 
twenty-sixth year he published some occa- 
sional verses, and the celebrity he attained as 
an author so far won upon his father that he 
advanced money to establish him and one of 
his sisters in a tavern! Poet was never 
before so rewarded. This plan was not very 
successful, as may be anticipated. The 
tavern-keeper was a poet, he was blind, and 
he was “an abolitionist.” I imagine that in 
the United States not many tavern-keepers 
are abolitionists.—'The prosperity of the tavern 
depends much on public opinion, and public 
opinion has been until very recently strong 
against the abolitionists. I have the authority 


of Rushton’s biographer for saying that “at 


CP Ateneo 
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that time to speak irreverently of the king, or 
even to deny the existence of a God, were, in 
the town of Liverpool, venial offences, com- 
pared with the atrocity of condemning the 


” 


sale and purchase of human flesh.” This is a 
strong statement, when we recollect that the 
people of that good town were eminently 
loyal and religious; but we have no reason to 
doubt the fact. We know that the chivalrous 
people of the Southern States are even more 
noted for their attachment to this “ peculiar 
institution” than for their fidelity to the Con- 
stitution (which is brother Jonathan’s loyalty, 
and quite as romantic as John Bull's), or for 
their profound sense of religion. 

When Clarkson visited Liverpool to collect 
evidence on the details of the Slave-trade, he 
had frequent interviews with Rushton, and 
obtained from him valuable information and 


directions as to the quarter where he might 
b 


est pursue his enquiries. 
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Our poet at length relinquished the public 
house, and purchased a share in a weekly 
newspaper, called “The Liverpool Herald,” 
of which he undertook the editorship. This 
employment was more congenial to his taste. 
But, in consequence of his fearless exposure 
of an act of atrocity perpetrated by a press- 
gang in the port of Liverpool, and of threats 
consequently denounced on the proprietors of 
the Herald, a discussion as to the future 
management of the paper resulted in the 
retirement of Mr. Rushton. He subsequently 
attempted the bookselling business, and with 
better success. He never became a rich 
man, but he was able to support his wife and 
family (for he had married while a tavern- 
keeper) for some time in comfort and respec- 
tability. But Rushton was one of those who 
cannot swim with the stream, — who will have 
opinions of theirown. At the breaking forth 


of the French revolution, he (like Roscoe 
12 
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and most of the hopeful and hearty men of 
that time) warmly sympathized with that 
great event as the dawning of a brighter day 
for liberty and humanity, and expressed his 
sympathy. He became a marked man, and 
the timid advocates of liberal principles soon 
found that those who frequented his sho] 
were marked men also. His business de- 
clined as his family increased, and his pros- 
pects of the future became truly alarming. 

In this extremity Rushton exhibited true 
lignity of mind. Although repeated offers of 
liberal accommodation were made him, he 
preferred to retain his independence by re- 
trenching his expenses, and awaiting the 
event in patience. And he never had cause 
to repent of this resolution. In the worst 
times he retained some steady and valuable 
connections. And when the French war had 


continued for many years with little success, 


and the enormous taxation indispensable for 
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its prosecution made it unpopular, the tide of 


public opinion turned, and Rushton reaped 
the advantage of the change. Henceforth he 
was able to maintain his family in compe- 
tence, and to give his children the blessing of 
a good education. 

tushton was on principle a republican, and 
felt deep interest in the success of the great 
experiment of a popular government in the 
United States. He was however excessively 
scandalized by the fact that the great Ameri- 
can Cincinnatus, who had fought so ably and 
disinterestedly for the liberation of his coun- 
try from the British yoke, should yet be so 
astoundingly inconsistent as to keep slaves 
himself. Being apparently under the impres- 
sion that Washington only needed to have 
this inconsistency clearly and forcibly repre- 
sented to him, he addressed him in that 
famous letter so well known to Anti-Slavery 


readers, in which he points out to Washington 
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the wickedness and absurdity of his position. 
But the disease did not yield to so simple a 
remedy, and the letter was returned to the 
writer in a blank cover. 

In the year 1806 he published a selection 
of his poems in a small volume, which met 
with a very favorable reception. These pro- 
ductions are not remarkable for originality but 
they are animated by the author’s characteris- 
tic spirit of benevolence, love of freedom, and 
hatred of oppression. A more elegant and 
copious edition was published in 1524, with 
an appendix, containing his letter to Washing- 
ton, and an amusing “attempt to prove that 
climate, food, and manners are not the causes 
of the dissimilarity of color in the human 
species.” The book is prefaced by a memoir 
of Rushton, by his friend the Rev. William 
Shepherd, which has supplied the facts and 


exiracts relating to him in the present paper. 


The year 1807 was an era in the life of 
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Rushton, being distinguished by the restora- 
tion of his sight. After an interval of thirty 
years, and a series of painful operations, the 
blessed light revealed to him his wife and 
children for the first time. “ His sight was 
somewhat misty, but it was so far restored 
that he could accurately distinguish colors, and 
the lineaments of the human countenance 
He could walk the streets without a guide, 
and by the aid of a glass could read tolerably 
sized print. In the new gratification of read- 
ing, he spent his leisure hours usefully and 
pleasantly.” 

In 1811 he lost his faithful and affection- 
ate wife, and a beloved daughter. His own 
death took place in 1814, from an attempt to 
cure, by means of a quack medicine, an attack 
of gout —a disease to which he was subject, 
notwithstanding his habitual temperance. In 
energy of purpose, in fidelity to the cause of 


humanity, in the pursuit of knowledge under 
¥*12 
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difficulties, in the love of truth and justice, in 
integrity, independence, and elevation of mind, 
and in endurance of suffering, Edward Rush- 
ton was a truly great man, Irom my boy- 
hood, the picture of the blind poet has been 
among the most honored portraits in my 
mind’s gallery.* 

In enumerating a few of the men of Liver- 


pool who have done honor to themselves by 


*When in Liverpool a few months ago, I met with Edward 
Rushton, Esq., a son of the poet. This gentleman is the principal 
police magistrate in Liverpool, and I believe no man in England 
occupies this responsible station with more credit to himself or sat- 
isfaction to the public. He is much respected for his discretion and 
humanity. On my referring to his father’s letter to Washington, 
he mentioned another which was subsequently addressed to Thos. 
Paine on the subject of Slavery. He was so good as to give me 
a copy, Which I send herewith. Although at first under the im- 
pression that it never appeared in print, I find it was published 
about thirty years since in the Belfast Magazine, edited by John 
Hancock, and that the note appended to it was written by the 
editor, an intimate friend of Rushton’s. As this letter evinces a 
keen sense of the inconsistency of those who labor for the elevation 
of one part of the human family, while they are morally blind to 
the wrongs and degradation of the other portion, it is well worthy 
of republication in the United States, 
corner in“ The Liberty Bell.” 


Perhaps it ma; even find a 
Though the writer is dead his 
as ever. Consistency is a talisman as 
well as a jewel, and the blind poet knew how to apply it so as to 
make some who are great in the world’s eyes, look very small in 
It is the faithful fulfilment of this part of the 
vocation which makes them so unpopular. 


words are as wide awake 


the light of truth. 


abolitionists 
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their hostility to the Slave-trade and to Slav- 
ery, the family of the Rathbones must not be 
omitted. They were originally members of 
the Society of Friends, and still retain those 
characteristics by which that body is favorably 
known. They were a family of merchants, 
and have always upheld a reputation for in- 
tegrity, hospitality, and generous philanthropy. 
Few Americans of any reputation for talent, 
or virtue, come to England unprovided with 
letters to William Rathbone. Channing was 
his personal friend. So was Tuckerman. 
Many of the most distinguished abolitionists 
are familiar with his hospitality. William 
Lloyd Garrison, Maria W. Chapman, Henry 
C. Wright, James and Lucretia Mott, and 
others, have been his honored guests. 

A characteristic anecdote is related of Wil- 
liam Rathbone. Some years ago he was 
elected by his fellow-townsmen to the honor- 


able office of mayor of Liverpool. Whiist 
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holding this station, he happened to attend a 
public meeting at which he sat uncovered, in 
common with all the gentlemen present, 
with one exception. The exception was a 
sturdy Quaker, whom no hisses or remon- 
trances could frighten or shame into compli- 
ance with this act of “hat worship.” 

A small matter will create a turmoil in a 
crowd, and so it happened on the present 
occasion. Indignation became almost unani- 
mous against the Friend with his hat on. 
There he sat as heedless of the tempest that 
whistled round his head, as the rock of Gib- 
raltar, or the Craig of Ailsa. The tumult was 
at the highest, when William Rathbone rose, 
walked over to the side of the refractory 
Quaker, and, instead of taking off the offend- 
ing beaver, put on his own. This generous 
token of respect for a conscientious scruple 


was promptly responded to by a shout of 


4 —— } . ‘ 
applause trom the delighted assembly, and it 
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is needless to say that no further interference 
was attempted, or disapprobation expressed. 
Greenbank, the country seat of Wm. Rath- 
bone, is peculiarly interesting to me as the 
spot where Joseph Blanco White spent the 
last few months of his chequered existence. 
This remarkable man was a native of Seville. 
He was of Irish descent, and became a 
Roman Catholic priest. Being led by con- 
viction to abjure that faith, he escaped to 
England, and after years of doubt and en- 
quiry, during which he supported himself by 
his literary labors, he joined the Church of 
England. But to avoid the imputation of 
venality, he would never accept of any profit- 
able benefice in that wealthy establishment. 
He was the intimate and beloved friend of 
the distinguished Dr. Whately; and when 
that able writer became Archbishop of Dub- 
lin, he removed with him to Ireland, and 


lived in his family for many years on terms 
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of most affectionate intimacy. But his active 
mind continued those habits of enquiry which 
had necessitated his flight from his native 
land: and, as with him conviction was fol- 
lowed by corresponding action, he found 
himself obliged, in order to save his honored 
friend from the imputation of sheltering a 
heretic, to leave Dublin and retire to Liver- 
pool. During his later years he was the 
victim of extreme nervous suffering and de- 
bility, pain being terribly complicated with 
helpnessness. His chief solace then lay in 
correspondence, and in the society of a small 
circle of attached friends, amongst whom the 
Rathbone family were conspicuous. He was 
at length prevailed on to allow himself to be 
removed from his lodgings to Greenbank, and 
there he was attended with devoted and 
affectionate attention. Day and night he was 


watched and nursed till he died. In the year 


1845, his life and a portion of his correspon- 
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dence was edited by a son-in-law of William 
Rathbone’s, and published in London. It has 
not been published in America, but it is 
nevertheless the most deeply interesting and 
absorbing history of a mind that I ever met 


with. The incidents are comparatively few, 


but it pourtrays a noble sense of the claims of 


duty, undaunted zeal in the search after truth, 


and a faithful obedience to the leadings of 


conscience. 


Having achieved this rambling essay, | 
was peacefully reposing from my labors, when 
who should walk in but my friend —— —-, 
a dashing miller from the county of Kildare — 
stalwart, vigorous, frank and hearty, etat 64, 
bright-eyed, hawk-nosed, with a heart “as 
big as a house,” and a head so clear, that to 
hear his talk, always makes me break the 
tenth commandment, — for it is wonderful for 


wit and originality. He came up to town to 
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hear Jenny Lind, and declares that she disap- 
pointed him, for the reality surpassed his 
expectations, high as they were. But I 
mention him now, to say that he lived in 
Liverpool, in 1806, when Roscoe was elected 
member of Parliament, and was acquainted 
with Rushton and the Rathbones. I hoped 
by a talk with him to test the truth of my 
statements, and the result was satisfactory to 
my accuracy. He recollected the banners of 
the tory candidate, inscribed with “ The 
Slave-trade forever,’ being carried through 


the streets. Honest fellows! 


they never 
canted about Slavery im the abstract. The 
more concrete it was, they liked it the better. 
The expression of free opinion in religion or 
politics, subjected the speaker to insult or 


injury. Everything of this kind was stigma- 


tized by the name of “ French principles,” — 


just as Abolitionism, Christ’s doctrines on the 


subject of peace, and such like novelties, are 
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now believed by many in Ireland to be the 
result of the “ New American principles.” 
Everything but the slang of loyalty and re- 
ligion, and the pursuit of gain, was then at a 
discount in Liverpool. When Roscoe, Wm. 
Rathbone the elder, and Dr. Currie (the biog- 
rapher of Burns) resolved to attempt the 
formation of the first public library and read- 
ing-room in the town, they called a public 
meeting —but their own three selves were 
all who attended. Nothing daunted, Roscoe 
was moved to the chair, Currie was appointed 
Secretary, and Rathbone moved the resolu- 


tions. The proceedings were published in 


such a form as to hold out a prospect of gain 


to the subscribers of stock, and in a few days 
the foundation was laid of a princely Athe- 
num, the first of its kind in England. Lite- 
rature suddenly became fashionable, and 
libraries were deemed necessary appendages 


to the dwellings of the wealthy. One of the 
13 
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creat merchants who had made his fortune by 
the Slave-trade, thinking his establishment 
incomplete without a library, called on a Lon- 
don bookseller to furnish it for him. The 
bibliopolist enquired if he would like the 
works of Shakspeare. “Oh yes, send him 
by all means. And anything new that he 
writes, you may also send when it comes out. 
I leave it all to yourself.” 

With this learned Theban I conclude my 


sketches of Liverpool. 


DUBLIN, IRELANI 
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The Ocean Monarch and the Pearl. 


BY M. C. 
ANALYSIS OF THE POEM. 


The Ocean encompassing the British Isles, groans under a vessel 
laden with wretched emigrants, and complains to his brother 
Ocean of the Western World, who returns no answer, since he 
bears a still more miserable burden of human beings, attempting to 
escape from Slavery. The elements conspire against the emi- 
grants, but the heroic self-devotion of their fellow beings rescues 
them. The fugitives welcome the dawn of the Sabbath in freedom 
and hope. But the British Ocean beholds a band of fiendlike men 
setting off in pursuit of them, and conjures the Western waves to 
rise, and hinder their inhuman purpose. The elements interfere 
not with the workings of men’s passions. The free men are 
dragged back to hopeless Slavery, and received with wild yells of 
demoniac joy in the free city of Washington. While the preserver 
of his fellow men is welcomed with honors in a land of liberty, he 
who heroically devoted his life to his ebon brethren, is received in 
a slave country with ferocious execrations, not allowed a fair trial, 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment. Columbia exhorted to 
behold how her “ glorious institutions”? are contaminated by the 
spirit of Slavery,—to see mirrored in her Slaves the infamy which 
attaches to her name throughout the Old World, and by freeing 
herself from it, to stand forth in her native majesty. 


’ 


“ Deep calleth unto deep.” The ocean waves 
That wash our sea-girt isle, groan ceaselessly 
Beneath a heavy burden, — broken hearts 

Weighed down with last adieus, — despairing 


souls, — 
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Spirits oppressed with unrequited toil, 

Exiled, self-exiled, from once happy homes, 

From Erin’s “Emerald isle,” from Scotia’s 
wilds, 

Beloved in infancy. The billows heave 

A mournful, low response. “ Say, brethren 
ours, 

That wash the free New World with joyous 
tide, 

Bore ve e’er sucha burden? Has your voice 

Glorious and strong been stifled by such 
sighs? 

No sound!—no answer! Though a vessel 
clides 

Over your waters, yet no breath is heard, 

Scarcely a throbbing heart can dare to beat, 

And ye seem fast enthralled, and motionless !” 

Blessings be on your silence, western waves, 


Whether ’t is shame that stills your ocean roar, 


Or love for the enslaved that would be free. 


* * aa ce we . 
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Merciful Heavens! The exiles’ vessel burns ! 

Girt with devouring flames they maddened 
plunge, 

Parents and children, in one last embrace, 

Into a watery grave! O waft them near 

Some bark of safety! Breathe in kindred 
hearts 

Some self-forgetting pity! See! They come; 

Britain’s brave sailor plunges in the main, 

To rescue the despairing, — mounts the hulk 

Flaming, and soon to sink, and snatches 
thence 

Forsaken ones; while noble, princely hands 

Receive them gladly with the tenderest care, 

And bear them to the port. Spirit of man! 

Breath of creative love! Glorious thou art, 

Rising sublime above the elements, 


Godlike and free. 


Behold! Across the main 


More lightly glides that vessel ; the pent breath 
*13 
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Is loosed, and now more gently beat the 





hearts, 

Panting in agony ‘twixt hope and fear. 

Night’s friendly shades withdraw; — the 
Sabbath morn 

Sheds its first holy ray on men now FREE! 


O bear them safe, ye winds, from man’s 





pursuit, 
From man, their brother-man, who fiendlike 
dares 


T’ enslave immortal spirits. 


Deep again 
Calleth unto his kindred Western main. 
' 


‘Say, Brother! Know ye that a Slave-shuyp 


aares 





Loose from yon port? Shall not your billows 


rise 








To roll it back indignant? Are your waves 


So tainted with the pestilential air | 


tet 


Which your great land sends o’er ye, that ye 
bear 
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Unheedingly the burden? See those men 





‘ 


Savage and wild, fired with demoniac zeal ; 

Hear their outrageous cries, their maddened 
threats! 

O let their victims scape their fierce pursuit ! 

More stormy than their rage. O let the winds 

Drive them far onward from that peaceful 
bark, 

Sleeping in calm security! No sound! 

Again no answer!” Can it be, just Heaven ! 

O must they wake to more than mortal throes ” 

Shall yet the elements be calm and still, 

And shall such fearful cries of agony 


Mingle with the blest Sabbath’s vesper 





chimes ? 
| Shall now the brother be from brother torn, 
| Parent from child, in hopeless, death-like life 
Condemned to linger, at a tyrant’s will? 





And shall thy city, sainted Washington, 
| Receive these wretched ones with fiendlike 


joy, 
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With maddest yells of triumph, while priests 
bless 


The human sacrifice ? 


Deep calleth now 
No more unto Columbia’s waves, but turns 
To lave Britannia’s land of liberty. 
There are the exiles in a happy home; 


Parent and child rejoined with gentle care, 


Their wounds bound up with oil of human 
Their wants supplied with generous, bount 
And he, the British sailor, nobly hailed, 

With precious gifts, and high extolling prais 


As the deliverer of his brother man. 


OW who bore those dark one 


‘isked his life, his all. in their defence ’ 
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In a dark prison see him lonely sit 
To wear his life out in his gloomy cell! 
Say, O Columbia, was there none to speak 


In his defence? 


Shame on thee, that thy 
judge 

K’en stopped his mouth, and shuddered at the 
name 

Of Liberty for a//. Say was there found, 

No Jury just and equgl, who would dare 

To stand fast to the right? But three alone, 

Three from our British Isles, yet strove to 
raise 

Their voice for the heroic man who dared 

T’ obey unswervingly the law of God! 

Bless’d art thou in thy prison, noble soul, 

And by thy suffering shalt thou fire with zeal 

Men who will give their heart, their soul, and 
life 

To the Great Cause,—the Cause of God and 

Man. 
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Columbia! Thy “oflence smells rank to 

Heaven!” 

Thou hast no law to guide thee, but the will 

Of an insensate mob. Thy Congress hears, 

Hears wnrebuked, the wild and raging threats 

That would still truth and justice. Say, 
where now 

Can man, secure in freedom, raise his voice 

To succor the oppressed? Doth e’en thy 
Church 

Protest against thy sin, or gloss it o’er 

With words of Holy Writ? Yet now behold 

In those poor slaves the mirror of thy shame ; 

Behold it as reflected to the world; 

And then wash out the deadly infamy! 

Be just;—be true to thy most holy law, 

And the New World shall stand before the 

Old 


In majesty unrivalled. 


Ly ENGLAND 
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EDWARD RUSHTON’S LETTER. 15: 


Hr. Rushton’s Letter to Thomas Paine. 


Dear Sir,—In retiring from the revolu- 
tionary scenes of Europe, you will not, I trust, 
retire from those labors which are now strong- 
ly agitating the human intellect and making 
oppressors tremble. While enormity is the 
growth of every soil, and while crimes, sanc- 
tioned by law, are suffered to blur the fairest 
institutions of mankind, power, such as you 
possess, can never want employment. Preg- 
nant with the purest political wisdom, you 
contributed in no small degree to emancipate 
the people of America from the proud domi- 
nation of Britain, and you are called upon in 
the name of suffering humanity, to aim at 
rescuing one part of that very American peo- 
ple from the abominable grasp of the other. 


With tyranny, in whatever garb she may 
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appear, you have waged perpetual war, and 
surely there cannot be a tyranny more truly 
execrable than that of the republican planter 
lording it over his toil-worn, lacerated Slaves 
Tum your attention then to the Southern 
States of the American Union, and there, 
among a people who have fought, and who 
have bled in defence of their own liberty, you 
may delineate t lark and melancholy fea- 
tures of Negro Slavery. Who, that is not 
familiar with wrong, could behold one of these 


‘ 


omy despots, ib the midst Ol his rice ofr 


tobacco plantation, without reprobating the 
government that can authorize such a system * 


Who that is not inured to outrage, could wit- 
ness the incessant toil, the frequent exercise 


of the twisted thong, the Osnaburgh frock 
stained with human blood, and the sable 
countenance marked with unutterable an- 
guish, without detesting the wretch who 


tremblingly alive with respect to his own 
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rights can yet become the cruel violator of 
the rights of others? Who that is not an 
habitual hypocrite could follow the demo- 
cratic Slave-holder to the legislature of his 
country and hear him declaim on the rights 
of American citizens, on violated constitu- 
tions, &c., without the strongest sensations of 
loathing and disgust? Or, in short, who that 
has the feelings of a man could behold this 
complicated villainy, without adopting your 
own indignant assertion “that tyranny and 
martyrdom, like taxation and representation, 
ought to go hand in hand?” ‘To ameliorate 
the situation of man is evidently the object of 
your writings; and whilst your favorite Amer- 
ica can exhibit such atrocities, it is impossible, 
I again repeat it, that powers such as you 
possess, can ever want employment. The 
man who is truly a philanthropist, will ever 
be consistent; he cannot possess one class of 


feelings for white men, and another for ne- 
14 
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groes. No! his arms embrace the universe, 
and all mankind are his brethren. From the 
borders of the Chesapeake to the borders of 
Florida, and from the shores of the Atlantic 
to the banks of the Mississippi, is a widely 
extended region, in which you may have 
many admirers, who would, no doubt, take it 
in dudgeon, were you to appear inimical to 
their miscalled interests; yet notwithstanding 
this, I firmly believe that you will not inhabit 
a country, in which man is allowed to be the 
property of man, without becoming the enemy 
of the oppressor, and the fearless advocate of 
the oppressed. As the clear and energetic 
champion for broad and general liberty, you 
have not a superior in the annals of mankind; 
yet through the whole of your writings, I do 
not recollect a single passage that is particular- 
ly pointed against the slavery of the negroes. 
It is a subject that calls for intellect gigantic 


as your own; it is an Augean stable, fit only 
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for such an Hercules. Let me entreat you 
then, in the name of that liberty which you 
prize above all price, once more to vindicate 
the rights of injured nature, and to show that 
no laws, no affluence, no authority, can shel- 
ter the proprietor of human sinews from the 
scorn and contempt of a regenerating world. 
Against you there is not an epithet in the vo- 
cabulary of baseness which will not be em- 
ployed; yet in advocating the cause of negro 
wretchedness, your power must prove irresist- 


ible. Epwarp Rusuron. 


In communicating a copy of this letter to 
me, my friend thus wrote in the year 1807:— 

“T congratulate you on the abolition of the 
Slave-trade, and have inclosed you a letter 
which, sometime ago, I addressed to Thomas 
Paine, on the subject of Negro Slavery in the 
United States. Since his receipt of this, he 
has frequently sent me his verbal respects, 


but will not commit himself to paper on the 
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subject. In 1791, Thomas Paine, conversing 
with a gentleman on the subject of the Slave- 
trade, wondered that God Almighty did not 
send a thunderbolt to blast the damned town 
of Liverpool; yet Thomas Paine now resides 
in the State of New York, surrounded by negro 
slaves, without either writing or uttering a 
syllable against negro slavery, though he may 
daily read such advertisements as the follow- 
ing: “For sale, a well looking negro woman, 
about twenty-three, with or without her child 
of four years old; apply to the proprietor.” I 
wish politicians and philosophers would learn 
to be consistent. Jefferson, the President of 
the United States, the freest country in the 
world, holds hundreds of his fellow creatures 


in a state of bondage. Horne Tooke, the 


celebrated English patriot, is an enemy to the 
abolition of the Slave-trade, and Cobbett, the 


redoubted Cobbett, has been the uniform 


advocate of negro slavery !!!” 
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St. Dennis. 


BY CAROLINE WESTON. 


In early autumn’s mellow light, 
Montmartre’s hill was gleaming bright, 
The vintage fields of Saint Ouen 
Were glancing in October’s sun, 

The moated castle proudly stood,* 
Embosomed in its ancient wood. 

The arched walk —the open glade — 
The summer seat — the forest shade — 
The grotto dark — the fountain’s flood — 
The sculptured huntress of the wood — 
All roused a vision of the past, 


We almost heard the trumpet blast 


* The old chateau at St. Ouen is of the time of Louis XIII, and 
is exceedingly picturesque and beautiful ; and especially interesting 
as having been the residence of Neckar, and the home of Madam 
de Stael’s childhood. 


*14 
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Which summoned once a royal court 
From palace halls to woodland sport.* 
Receding through the forest bowers 


We marked St. Dennis’ distant towers. 


Dim fades the vision of the past, 
And feebly rings the bugle blast ; 
Seek we the fane where dark and deep, 


France lays her mighty down to sleep. 


I trod Saint Dennis’ holy aisle, 
Through the high arches of the pile 
The chaunted psalm was pouring on 
A flood of sound; the solemn tone 
Sought vaulted roof and gallery fair, 
And died in long vibrations there. 
Each storied pane was blazoned bright 
With angel, martyr, saint and knight, 
And deep was worn the marble floor 


By kneeling worshippers of yore. 


* The house where we were hospitably welcomed at St. Ouen 


was once a hunting-seat of Louis X VI. 
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No sunbeam seeks that pavement old 
But stains it bright with legends old, 
And carving quaint, and sculptures rare, 


Rich shrine and costly gift are there, 


And antique tomb whose legends deem 


The gothic pile —a churchman’s dream.* 


I lingered in the central nave 
Before the cross St. Louis gave, 
And saw in transept and in aisle 
Glimmer each monumental pile. 
The mightiest names to history known 
Are written on each fretted stone. 
Beneath that stately tomb we trace 
A Hero’s trophied resting place, 
For, graven by a cunning hand, 
We see the famed historic band 


Who won Marignan’s bloody day, 


*In the left aisle of St. Dennis stands the tomb of Dagobert, of 
the time of St. Louis, where, in very high relief, is exhibited the 
dream of a poor monk who saw the Kine carried off by demons ; 
the king, advertised of his danger, hastened to avert it by founding 
the neighboring abbey. 
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In story named “the Giant’s Fray,” 
Where, circled by his conquering band, 
Knighthood he sought at Bayard’s hand, 
Who smiles in marble on his bier — 


Scorning alike “reproach and fear.”* 


In yon proud chapel’s darkening gloom 
A monarch slumbers on his tomb. 


A queenly form beside him hes, 


With folded hands and lifted eyes ; 


Rich gleams in sculptured marble there, 
Her broidered robe, her flowing hair, 
Yet rests upon that tranquil face 

Of craft and cruelty the trace. 

Well sleeps she now, nor starts to hear 


The muttered curse still stealing near.* 


On! seek the noble and the brave, 


St. Louis’ shrine — Du Guesclin’s grave ; 


* Among the most remarkable tombs in the church of St. Dennis, 
are those of Francis L., and Claude of France, in the Southern aisle. 
Opposite is the monument of Henri II, and Catherine de Medicis, 
executed by Germain Pilon. 
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Mark yonder tomb — effigies rare 
Show youth and beauty slumber there ; 
Nor dreams the royal Marguerite 


Of Paynim foe or weak retreat. 


'T were vain to tell of vaulted aisle 
Sunk deep beneath the holy pile, 
Where slumbering dynasties may keep 
Through ages their unbroken sleep. 

'T were vain to tell of shrine or tomb, 

Deep buried in that solemn gloom ; 

Of pictured walls whose legends bright 
Gleam in the sacristy’s dim light, 

And tell how kings once came to trace 
Ambition’s final resting place. 

How once above yon distant height, 

Hovered the martyr’s vision bright ; 
(Changed now the scene — and calm and still, 


Rises to day Montmartre’s hill.) 


Here, pictured in his pomp and pride, 


His nobles thronging by his side, 
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With cross on breast and mailed hand, 
Vowed soldier of the Holy Land, — 
St. Louis bends before the light 

Of the High Altar blazing bright. 
Proud points the mitred Abbot where 
St. Dennis’ banner flashing fair 

Its crimson folds and tongues of flame, 
A monarch’s homage still must claim. 
He comes to seek the banner brave 
Which in the holy war must wave ; 
The oriflamme which France of yore, 


In the red van of battle bore. 


Still o’er St. Dennis’ blazing shrine 
Hangs the bright banner of his line; 
We marked it as we turned away, 


To seek again the outer day. 


With lingering step we passed the gate — 


Massive its bronze of ancient date, 
Memorial of an early reign, 


The royal gift of Charlemagne. 
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Just then St. Dennis’ ponderous bell, 


Boomed on the ear with sudden swell, 


The turret trembled to the roar 


Which clanging pealed from shore to shore. 


Bad sprites, as ancient legends tell, 


In terror fled that tolling bell, 
And startled hamlets rushed to arms, 
As backward clashed its wild alarms. 


“ me % *% ia 


I heard no more the royal tone 
Startling the fields of Saint Ouen, 
For the high notes of Freedom’s bell 
Roused from their sleep in memory’s cell ; 
Tn thought I climbed the narrow stair, 
And gained the homely turret, where 
Beyond the wild Atlantic wave, 
In Penn’s fair city, calm and grave, 
Hangs the old bell which rings no more,* 


For Freedom sleeps on Freedom’s shore. 


* The Liberty Bell of the Revolution hangs voiceless in its tower 
at Philadelphia. For some reason or other it is now never rung. 
The bell, like the freedom which consecrated it, cannot perhaps be 


safely used, 
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Long since with reverential care, 
I read the legend graven there ; 
The artificer had ventured well, 
Holy the baptism of that bell — 


The work of some heroic hand 


Which dared proclaim “through all the land” 


FREEDOM TO ALL—as dawned the day, 
Which poured on ancient fraud its ray, 
And Freedom’s bell with solemn roar 
Declared the tyrant’s empire o’er. 

Men gathered, who, no longer slaves, 
Chose noble lives or honored graves. 
Alas! in vain the freeman’s vow — 

A heavier bondage binds him now; 
Nobly he labored to BE FREE, 


But shrunk from giving liberty. 


Oh! when above the Atlantic’s rvar 
Shall Freedom’s bell, along the shore, 
Its early tone strike true and brave, 


Proclaiming freedom to the slave? 


PARIS, FRANCE. 























NATIONAL IDOLATRY. 


Onur National Jdolatrn. 


Wuen Paul went to Athens, he found that 
city, the centre and proudest seat of the 
philosophy, refinement and civilization of the 
age, “wholly given to idolatry.” Tried by 
a test similar to the one which the fearless 
apostle applied in that case, what is the 
religion of this Nation? Not less idolatrous 
than that of Athens. 

Prominent among the great idols of this 
people is the Unton—the Nationat Union. 
No one can be ignorant of the unquestioning 
reverence which has been steadily inculcated 
for it. Even to hazard the inquiry, whether 
the Union be really the substantial good which 
many pretend, has been to subject one’s self 


to ridicule or censure,—to venture the con- 
15 
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jecture that it is in any respect mischievous, 
was to obtain the name of fanatic and mad- 
man,—and to deliberately “calculate the 
value” of the Union, and fitly speak of its 
tyranny, was deemed the veriest treason. 
Men have had no idea of a higher obligation 
and loyalty than that which ary human laws 
can claim. “Our country right or wrong” 
has been the avowed motto of many, the real 
motto of millions, either incapable of seeing, 
or determined not to see, how blank and utter 
is the enmity thus shown to Gop and to all 
hislaws. And what is this but ¢dolatry, which 
thus prefers any human institution, much more 
an unjust and ¢zhkwman one, and exalts it 
above “all that is called God, and worship- 
ped.” 

The Union, formed in 1787 — eleven years 
after the Declaration of Independence — rests 
upon a careful, elaborate, cunningly-devised 


compromise with Slavery, that “sum of all 
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villanies” as John Wesley truly called it,— 
the greatest wrong and outrage, as Dr. Chan- 
ning declared, which one man can possibly 
inflict upon another. 

Now it is with this thing, with Sravery, 
with this aggregate of all crimes, this most 
atrocious and insolent of all tyrannies, this 
most reckless and defiant of all things which 
bid defiance to God, —it is precisély with this 
thing that the Constitution of 1787, the basis 
and bond of our national Union, makes league 
and covenant and comproraise. For the sake 
of certain commercial benefits expected to ac- 
crue, the men of the North consented to a 
direct and stipulated countenance of Slavery 
and of the African Slave Trade. This is the 
work which the framers of the Constitution 
agreed to do, and which that instrument im- 
poses upon all who consent to it, support it, 
or acknowledge themselves in any way par- 


ties to it. 
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This then is the idolatry of the Nation — 
cherishing, idolizing a system of government, 
a Union which mocks at justice, denies mercy, 
subverts the first principle of righteousness and 
honesty, sets aside the Law of God, and in its 
stead puts up a hideous image, before which 
all are commanded to bow down. ‘To refuse 
to bow is treason; to declare that “we ought 
to obey God rather than man” is fanaticism ; 
to rebuke the professed teachers of religion, 
for upholding such a system, is wnfidelity ! 

In giving these Constitutional pledges and 
guarantees to Slavery, the Nation has sacrific- 
ed every principle of honor and of justice. It 
has violated its faith, pledged to the world and 
to all the victims of tyranny and wrong, in the 
Declaration of Independence. Those “self- 
evident truths” it basely trampled upon. To 
form a union together, it forgot and rejected 
God and exalted the rule of wickedness and 


oppression. It “sanctioned and sanctified” 
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that accursed thing, the contemplation of 
which has made even Slaveholders tremble 
when they “reflected that God was just, and 
that his vengeance would not sleep forever.” 
These things demonstrate the idolatry of this 
people, and show that the nation, as such, has 
forsaken God. It is not alone that slavery and 
other kindred wrongs ezist among us; it is 
not that we are, as a people, very far from 
realizing the great idea of civil and social 
freedom. But it is this, that we not only 
have the sin amongst us, but have “ framed 
sin by law,” have deliberately chosen it, and 
bargained with wu, entered into covenant with 
it, established our Government upon tu, and 
exalted it to the chief place of authority and 
power. In form and in fact we have disown- 
ed the right, and with the rebel and fallen 


angel have said —“ Evin, BE tnov my Goon.” 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


*15 
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Reminiscences. 
BY THOMAS STURGE,. 


In bringing about the abolition of Slavery, 
there was one master-mind constantly and 
perseveringly at work, who moved all the 
great men to whom the honor is given of 
having brought about this great event. But 
sreat and valuable as were the labors of those 
eminent men, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Stephen, 
Buxton, Brougham, and others, and later in 
the day, Daniel O’Connell, who, whatever his 
deficiency in other respects may be, must 
have the full credit of steadily using his influ- 
ence to putan end to this mighty evil. Yet 
this one man, endowed with rare abilities, 
was he to whom all looked for direction and 


advice in every important movement, and 
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without whose persevering efforts during a 
long course of years, it is probable the abo- 
lition of Slavery in the British Colonies would 
at this day have remained a work to be done. 
This talented individual had no regard for 
aught save the accomplishment of the object, 
and so long as the cause was advanced he 
was happy. Zachary Macauley was_ that 
man. It is respecting him I propose to give 
some account, because while his efforts were 
so great, yet he had the happiness of getting 
through his work without being overburthened 
with fame. 

From an early period Zachary Macauley 
battled against the iniquity of Slavery. 

He was Governor of the Colony of Sierra 
Leone, at the beginning of the first French 
revolution, when it was captured by France. 
To obtain positive evidence of the horrors of 
the middle passage, he sailed as passenger in 


a Slaver from the coast of Africa to the West 
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Indies. While there he made himself fully 

acquainted with the miseries and oppressions 

of the negroes. In his retentive memory and 
powerful mind was stored all that came under 
his notice, and he possessed and kept up so 
full and clear a knowledge of the West India 
islands, that whenever an account of any par- 
ticular act of oppression was received, he at 
once was in the habit of saying, — that estate 
is in such a district, and such is the character 
of the manager on that property. 

After the abolition of the English Slave- 
trade in 1802, the African Institution (to 
which Zachary Macauley was secretary) 
gradually declined, and the friend of the negro 
fondly hoped and expected that as there 
was no further importation of slaves, the ; 
planters would treat their slaves with so 
much kindness, that by the increase of popu- 
lation they would gradually become free, and 


in this happy delusion all further efforts ap- 
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peared to cease, and the renewal and long 


continuance of the war with Napoleon ab- 
sorbed the nation’s attention. But Zachary 
Macauley was not asleep. He surveyed the 
mighty influence of the West India planters 
and merchants and their well united efforts 
to maintain their power. Some idea of their 
strength may be formed, when it is known 
that they commanded two hundred votes in 
the English Parliament, and that they raised 
about £20,000 annually for purposes of cor- 
ruption, by a collection made on all imports 
from the West Indies. To succeed in freeing 
the slave, it was needful to lay aedeep and 
secure foundation, and he occupied himself 
while carrying on his mercantile aflairs, in 
gaining information on every subject that 
could be made useful to overthrow the abomi- 
nation of slavery. He believed free labor 
was cheaper than slave labor. To establish 


this important fact by the assistance of some 
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of the holders of East India Stock, he gota 


motion carried in the India House for a return 


of the mode of cultivating sugar in the difler- 
ent residencies in India. The result was the 
production of a Blue Book, containing a most 
perfect account of the cultivation of the sugar 
cane, the manufacture of sugar, and a detailed 
account of the cost to the minutest fraction of 
every operation. Eight shillings, per one 
hundred and twelve pounds, is about the 
average cost of sugar in the different resi- 
dencies of India. 

Zachary Macauley well knew that to suc- 
ceed in establishing a case against the evils 
of slavery, it would be useless to rely on the 
evidence of individuals, because whatever 
truth they might tell, there would be no lack 
of others who would come forward and deny 
that any evil existed, and who would boldly 
and unhesitatingly swear that the slaves 


Were in every respect well used, happy, and 
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contented. In this difficulty he fixed on a 
plan by which to obtain incontrovertible evi- 
lence, official in character, and drawn from 
the planters themselves. In following out 
this object he proceeded cautiously, and, at 
different times, his friends in the House of 
Commons moved for returns of the quantity 
of sugar and other produce made in the dif- 
ferent colonies, —of the number of adult 
negroes, distinguishing the sexes, and the 
number of children of a given age, the num- 
ber of births and deaths annually, and other 
returns respecting punishments. This system 
of moving for returns was continued during 
several years, without the object being dis- 
covered, till the time arrived to make use of 
it; and then it was impossible for the West 
India body to rebut it. 

About the year 1823, it was resolved to 
endeavor to rouse public attention to the evils 


of slavery, in order to its abolition, and Clark- 
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on again took the field, and visited all the 
principal places where he thought an interest 
in the subject could be revived, and local 
committees formed. About this time, the 
writer, who knew Zachary Macauley, called 
on him. During the conversation, Macauley 
‘could not prevail on some 

old me ibers of the African Society to 

an interest in the subject, and he espe- 

that he could not eect William 

an active part; and said that 

from his well known character both as a be- 
nevolent man and a man of science, it was 
essential to obtain his aid. At length a meet- 
ing of the friends of the cause was appointed 
to be held at the King’s Head, Poultry. 
Clarkson was present, with about thirty other 
persons ; and the writer, hearing of the meet- 


ing, though uninvited, went and seated him- 


self by the door. At this meeting it was 


resolved to form a committee for the abolition 
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of slavery; but so great were the fears of 
some lest an insurrection of the negroes 
hould occur, attended with slaughter and 
bloodshed, that it was insisted upon that it 
must be preceded by a course of preparation 
for freedom, and that the society should be 
called a Society for the Gradual Abolition of 
Slavery. Those who had no fear of the slaves 
ing set free too soon, did not contend this 
point, and glad of all the help they could get, 
permitted the timid to have their way. The 
committee formed this day, mustered about 
thirty names, took an office in Aldermanbury, 
elected a paid Secretary, held a few meetings 
at which Clarkson was present, divided 
themselves into sub-committees of corres- 
pondence, publication and finance, and laid 
down their plans of action. For a few weeks 
there was an average attendance of about 
a dozen: and now commenced that steady 
War against slavery, by the publication of the 
16 
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Anti-Slavery Reporter, written entirely by 
Zachary Macauley. To the committee he 
brought and read over what he had written, 
which consisted generally in facts taken out 
of the official returns to Parliament; with his 
observations and reflections thereon. It was 
soon found dry work to sit and hear these 
reports read, as the language was carefully 
guarded so as not to throw any undue reflec- 
tion on individual planters or others, and was 
entirely directed against the system of slave- 
ry, and had for its object to make the public 
thoroughly acquainted with its iniquitous 
nature. The Committee resolved they should 
be published, but the attendance of members 
soon fell off sadly, and fora long time, with 


occasional intervals, the acting committee 


consisted of Zachary Macauley, the secretary, 


and the writer. At this small committee, the 


chief business to be done was to read an- 


swers to the letters which were sent out, 
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generally asking for subscriptions, and urging 
the formation of local committees, and to hear 
Zachary Macauley read what he had written 
for publication. This was an easy task, and 
Zachary Macauley particularly requested of 
his one auditor, that if he should have made 
use of any harsh or unkind expression, it 
might be pointed out. There was little occa- 
sion for any correction of this sort, and gene- 
rally as soon as the reading was finished, this 
skeleton of a committee ordered the same to 
be printed, published, and forwarded for sale 
to the different local associations. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, there would be a larger 
attendance, particularly when individual mem- 
bers wished to propose some measure which 


they thought would advance the cause. 


Especially was this the case when those in 


Parliament thought it desirable to do battle 
in the House of Commons. Many have been 


the occasions when different plans have been 
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proposed to bring slavery to an end, and the 
subject has been discussed in the writer's 
presence. On these occasions it was that 
the master-mind of Macauley appeared. For 
instance, it was proposed at one time that 
a period should be fixed at which slavery 
should cease. At another time it was pro- 


born, should be 


posed that all female children 
free; that all children from after a certain 
time, or attaining a certain age, should be 
free. To all and every one of these plans 
Macauley answered most conclusively, and 
showed the utter impossibility of carrying 
them out, and he constantly and successfully 
contended that no measure would or could be 
effectual that should not put an end to the 
slavery of young and old at one and the same 
time. So hopeless did the cause appear to 
some, that the writer well remembers on one 


particular occasion when it was proposed that 


slavery should be brought to an end ina 
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certain fixed period, that a benevolent indi- 
vidual who earnestly desired its extinction, 
expressed his willingness to agree with the 
Government that the system should end in 
thirty years. The injustice of such a contract 
roused his indignation, and he replied that 
none possessed the right to bargain for the 
continuance of the system of oppression for a 
single day. Thus things went on languidly 
and slowly for a long period, but all this while 
Macauley was never discouraged, nor did he 
ever abate in his devoted application to the 
subject. On the contrary, his application was 
if possible, greater, for it was his common 
practice to begin to write at four o'clock in 
the morning, and to devote his whole atten- 
tion to the subject. At one time, the late 
James Cropper, entertaining the opinion that 


free labor was cheaper than slave labor, pro- 


posed that a company should be formed to 


encourage the cultivation of sugar and cotton 
#16 
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in the East Indies. The plan was good, and 
the number of those who were ready to en- 
gage in this commercial enterprise was great. 
Macauley, thoroughly acquainted with the 
resources of the East, heartily embraced the 
plan, and a committee consisting of himself, 
Cropper, the writer and a secretary set to 
work. One of their first measures was to 
write to different mereantile houses in India, 
to whom they sent letters directing their 
attention to the advantages they might derive 
from encouraging the production of sugar in 
India, together with the improvement to be 
made in its manufacture; and in their zeal 
they even purchased a sugar-mill and boiling- 
pans and sent them out. In reply to their 
letters they were told that sugar could not be 
made at the cheap rate supposed. Macauley 
immediately set to work and made extracts 


from the official reports made to the India 


House, and specified the different places in 
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India where sugar was made, with a detailed 
account of the process and cost from the cul- 
tivation of the cane to the completion of the 
suoar. A large number of these extracts 
were printed and sent out, and after a time 
the reply was, that on due enquiry made, the 
printed account was correct. 

While this was going on, the West India 


body, finding themselves so seriously assailed, 


formed a plan to strengthen themselves, and 


they proposed to establish a large chartered 
company to cultivate their estates, and ap- 
plied to Parliament for an Act of Incorpora- 
tion. It was already seen that a charter 
would be needful to cultivate sugar by free 
labor in the East, and as the West India 
body was strong, and the free labor body 
weak, it was resolved to wait the result of 
the application for a charter on the part of 
the West Indians. It was rejected, and of 


course it was useless for the free labor associ- 
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ation to apply fora charter. This free labor 
scheme was abandoned. But although given 
up, the result was not by any means lost, 
inasmuch as the information respecting the 
cultivation of sugar in the East, was there so 
extensively diffused, that the attention of the 
merchants in India was directed to it, and in 
the end led to the present extended produc- 
tion of sugar in those territories. Nor were 
Macauley’s efforts limited to this alone, but 
he pointed out forcibly the injustice of charg- 
ing the higher duty of ten to twelve pounds 
per ton on sugar, the produce of free labor in 
the East, than was charged on that raised by 
slave labor in the West Indies. This was a 
commercial question, and of course received 
the support of East India merchants, who 
now, alive to the advantages of the sugar 
trade, joined in application to Parliament, and 


alter a while succeeded in getting the sugar 


duties equalized. The West India body were 
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well aware who their powerful foe was, 
and were very anxious by any means, to put 
him down; and it so fell out about this time 
when many Anti-Siavery Committees had 
been held where the whole proceeding con- 
sisted chiefly in Macanley’s reading over his 
Reporter, that the writer thought it was of 
little importance that he should attend, and 
on his calling one day to tell the Secretary 
that he thought of being absent at the next 
committee, the Secretary, T. Pringle, said, 
“Oh! I forget; Mr. Macauley told me to say 
he particularly wished you to attend, as some- 
thing of importance is coming on.” The 
surprise of the writer was great, when at the 
next committee he met some who were little 
in the habit of being present, who, on rising, 
brought forward certain slanderous charges 
made against the integrity of Zachary Ma- 


cauley in respect to the trade of his house in 


Africa; charges raised at the instance of his 
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ed to render his efforts for the abolition of 


slavery useless. ‘To these evil reports these 
honest, weak-minded men gave credence. 
Powerful as Macauley was in argument, yet 
his voice was not strong; but he indignantly 
repelled the accusation, and it fell to the lot 
of the writer to defend him, and to rebuke 
these weak but well-meaning men, in strong 
language. 

The West India body started a West India 
Reporter in reply to the Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter. On the first: number making its 
appearance, Macauley. rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity it gave him of refuting their statements, 
which he did so effectually, that only about 
three numbers made their appearance, and 
it Was given up as a damage to their cause. 

The long continued publication of the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, began at length to produce 


an effect. Deep thinking men read it and an 


enemies in the West India body, and design- 
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increased interest in favor of Abolition be- 
came apparent. The committees were better 
attended, and increased to an average of ten 
or twelve, sometimes more. The case of the 
persecution of Smith, the missionary, who 
died in prison at Demerara, gave a great 
impulse to the cause. Numbers of dissenters 
began to interest themselves, and their mis- 
sionaries could no longer be restrained from 
making the truth known. Heretofore many 
had been restrained from speaking the whole 
truth, lest their missionary efforts in the colo- 
nies should be hindered, —but all would not 
do. They were aware what the Society for 
the Gradual Abolition of Slavery was doing, 
and in the colonies they felt the evils of 
slavery, and missionaries dared to speak out. 
Elizabeth Heyrick, of Leicester, wrote a 


strong but short pamphlet,—* Not Gradual but 


Immediate Emancipation.” At this Macauley 


greatly rejoiced, and at the next committee 
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(present Macauley, the Secretary, and the 
writer,) it was resolved to drop the word 
Gradual, and head it “ Reporter of the Society 
for the Abolition of Slavery.” It was moved 
and adopted without comment. 

Ever alive to avail himself of every means 
to break down the power of the West India 
body, Macauley’s attention was next drawn to 
the bounty allowed on the exportation of refin- 
ed sugar; and here a singular state of things 
existed. The price paid by the exporter for 
refined sugar, was less than the price paid 
for the raw sugar by the sugar-refiner. On 
examining this subject, it was found that the 
sugar-refiner and the West India body had 
made out to the Government, that from every 
hundred weight of raw sugar put into the pan 
of the refiner, only about fifty-six pounds of 
refined sugar was obtained, and on this fifty- 
six an amount of bounty was allowed equal 


to the duty charged on the one hundred 


twelve pounds of raw sugar. 
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Many years before the improvements in 
sugar-refining were introduced, it might be a 
orrect estimate ; but at this period it was so 
incorrect, that the rate of bounty allowed on 
refined sugar exported was equal to a tax on 
the public of about one and one-fourth million 
for the benefit of the Planter. It was im- 
portant to the Government to save all 
they could. The Prime Minister was made 
equainted with the fact, a chemist was ap- 
pointed by the Government to investigate it, 
and the result was such an alteration in the 
bounty on the exportation of the refinnd sugar 
as was equal to the duty paid. This wasa 
serious blow to the West India interest, 
because it left more sugar to be consumed in 
the home market at a lower price —but to 
the public only justice. The war against 
slavery now waxed hotter, the West India 


body grew weaker. Many who wished for 


the abolition of slavery became impatient 
17 
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that something efiectual should be done 
Li The present Sir George Stephen, who in- 

herited a fixed hatred of slavery —~a man of 
fe great energy — boldly called for the immediate 
(4 abolition of slavery, and had large placards 
posted up to call public meetings to discuss 
Wy the subject. He was well supported, and he 
advertised for lecturers to travel over the 


country and lecture on the subject. Baldwin, 











Wi a man of fixed determination, and the elo- 
if quent George Thompson were engaged, and 
the battle waxed stronger and stronger. The 
West India body on their side, had engaged 
a powerful but not scrupulous writer to abuse 
the abolitionists — McQueen. This he did 
right well. But it was of little avail— abuse 
does not convince. The horrors and evils of 
of slavery became known, the public was 
roused, and a deputation from the different 
towns in England was appointed to meet in 


London. They met, and all were urgent in 
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demanding the immediate abolition of slave- 
ry; and in their zeal they sent a demand to 
the Abolition Committee to unite with them 
on conditions prescribed. The Abolition 
Committee had now to act with great pru- 
dence; they were alive to the dangerous 
position of the question, and at the same time 
were anxious not to do anything which might 
prevent the delegates from obtaining their 
object. On deliberation they sent an answer 
to the deputies to say they thought they 
should best serve the cause of the negro by 
continuing to act separately. Their reason 
for this was, that they were well aware that 
in order to secure freedom to the negro, it 
was of the greatest importance that laws 
should be passed to prevent his being op- 
pressed by vagrant or other acts after his 
freedom was obtained. ‘The Government 


respected the original Abolition Society, gave 


them ready facility of communication, and 
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willingly framed the desired enactments. I 
should however, have mentioned one impor- 
tant fact, which was, that for the support 
of themselves, the West India body obtained 
a Committee of the House of Lords. This 
was a sad cause of delay and expense, but 
Sir G. Stephen attended to cross examine 
witnesses. But little hope existed of a favor- 
able result to the negro. The Duke of 
Richmond, who has extensive property in the 
West Indies, was chairman, and other Lords 
were largely interested. The investigation 
was long, and while it was going on, there 
arrived in this country a little, insignificant, 
poor, timid man, by profession a Methodist. 
But insignificant as he appeared, he was a 
right true man. He had gone out to the 
West Indies as a clerk or book-keeper. 
Directly on his arrival he was well received 
by his fellows, who lost no time in proposing 


to him to live in the same iniquitous way 
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they did. Right principled, he revolted at 
the sinful course proposed. He saw the 
horrid cruelty of slavery, and resolved im- 
mediately to get away from such a region of 
iniquity. ‘his was no easy matter, as he 
was without means; but nevertheless, he 
contrived to reach England, and was found 
out by the Secretary; and as his evidence 
was simple and good, he was induced to 
attend as a witness before the Lords’ Com 
mittee. He there spoke of what he had 
experienced and seen. After his examina- 
tion was over, the Duke of Richmond wished 
to see him at his house next morning to 
converse with him, which he did, and the 
result of the Lords’ Committee was against 
the existence of slavery, and in favor of the 


negro. A short account of what came under 


the notice of this poor but right-minded 


witness, was printed, and it had a great 


effect. You will naturally wish to know what 
*17 
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Srey re ng 
~~ ponte 4 - 


became of such a man, and what was done 


for him. This is not easily told, for he was 





one of those timid, meek to whose 





men, 






















happiness it seems essential that they should 
escape the notice of their fellow men and be 
lost in the crowd. 

You may wish to know what part the 
writer took in this great battle. The answer 
must be, very little indeed. Placed beside 
a man of such great ability it was little he 
could do, but at last he discovered that his 
use was like that of the old woman to whom 
Gibbon was in the habit of reading his works, 
viz: to listen, to be consulted, and to sanction 
what Macauley proposed. When the battle 
was won, the writer, in talking over the 
subject with Macauley, declared this to be 
his conviction. The reply was, “ You were of 
the greatest possible use to me, for when you 
approved I had so full a reliance on your 


judgment that I was always confident in 


. 9? 
going on. 
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By this we may learn that all men have 


their proper place. It is not for all to appear 


as prominent actors ; the position of some is 
simply to hear, and approve or disapprove ; 
and as long as their part is duly performed, 
they may be well content. The great and 
powerful are supported by the weak as well 


as by the strong. 
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Nature's Geachings. 


Many and penetrating are the voices whic! 
speek to us through nature. From the sti 
mountain-heights and from the rolling sea - 
from the starry sky and from the deep woo 
—from the flowery meadows, the barre 
moor, and the dancing brook, they go forth 
various in their tones as are the hearts o 
men; and yet, though many, they are all on: 

It may be that our hearts are not open t 
them all alike; but there are some to whic 
we have all listened; some, whose mighiy 
tones have reached and moulded our childisi 
imaginations, even though we have neve 


visited the shrine from whence they issue. 


“Two voices are there ; one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains: each a mighty voice.” * 


* Wordsworth’s Sonnets. 
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Are there any whose hearts have not 


responded to that noble sonnet? Any who 


have not heard those voices and learned from 


them glorious and solemn things both of God 


and man? 

We stand upon the sea-shore; and as we 
gaze over the expanse of living, ever-moving 
waters, compassed only by the blue dome of 
sky, our thoughts launch out upon them and 
are borne on their broad bosom round the 
globe. We no longer stand there, solitary 
listeners to the Ocean Voice — separate from 
all other countries and races of men; but feel 
that we are indeed all of one family, and that 
the sea is set to be the great “highway of 
nations,” by which brother may hold inter- 
course with brother, and carry forth each his 
best treasure—his faith, his wisdom, the 
stores of his experience, the produce of his 
land or the work of his hands — treasures 


numerous as the lands which ocean washes, 
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and all fraught with blessings. There is the 
vessel that conveys the devoted missionary 
far from home, and friends, and sympathy, to 
toil and die among a people who know 
neither his language nor his hope; of whom 
he knows only that they are brethren. There 
is the merchant ship carrying to the remotest 
corners of the world comfort and refinement 
There too is another, wafted on her way with 
prayers and tears and blessings, bearing a 
band of emigrants whose sturdy arms and 
resolute hearts will subdue new regions to 
man. 

But what is that vessel with the low black 
hull, now lurking under the coast and at the 
river's mouth, now flying on her way like a 
guilty thing? What are those stifled groans 


that rise from her dark bosom mingled with 


the sound of the clanking chains and deadly 


curse? What fatal burden does she carry 


which thus casts its shadow around her? It 
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is the burden and the shacow of Slavery. 
The joyful voice of ocean is hushed at her 
approach: he dares speak no more of his 
friendly service to man, — but he will not be 
silent long. Those wretched beings fainting 
beneath the deck, they are ignorant and 
degraded; why do they not call on their 
happier brotners to raise them? ‘They are 


chained and weak; why do they not cali on 


their free and strong brothers to deliver 
It 


them? is by brothers that they are 
stolen and chained and degraded — degraded, 
not by the chain and the price and the whip 
and the branding-iron and the scoff—amid 
all these the slave might be freer than his 
master —but degraded by the bitter hatred, 
the fear, the cunning, which Slavery 
cherishes in his heart: degraded alike by 
the brute revenge in which he burns his 
master’s house and murders his sleeping 


babes and by the grovelling contentment 
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which is that master’s boast and defence, 
when he eats and drinks and is satisfied, and 
knows not that he has neither home nor 


country. And the curse which the slave- 


ship brings to the African, he carries back 


ten-fold into the bosom of America. In 
every wave that rolls its bright and gather- 
ed waters to our feet, Ocean’s glad voice 
declares the beneficent end of his creation ; 
but, listen! in that hollow under-murmur 
are shame and sorrow and reproach. 

Let us turn from the sea-shore and hide 
ourselves from man, among the mountains. 
Let us listen to their voice: it will speak of 
God. “Come up to our heights, ye sorrowful 
men, and breathe the free airof heaven. Our 
gushing streams shall sing of cheerfulness 
and hope, and our rugged rocks shall teach 
your trembling hearts that steadfastness and 
strength have not forsaken the earth. Cease 


then, O mourners, these desponding sighs; for 
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as surely as He lives who planted our deep 


foundations and bathes our worn foreheads in 
the clouds of heaven, so surely is ordained 


the final triumph of Justice and of Love.” 


AMBLESIDE, ENGLAND, 
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raver of the Captain's Clerk, 


ZABETH POOLE. 


Neary sixty years ago, my father (now in his grave,) impelled 
by a restless disposition and a love of adventure, quitted a quiet 
home in the centre of England, and the jealous care of a pious 
parent, and went to Liverpool, anxious, like many other youths 
both before and since, to see the world in foreign parts. The only 
situation which he could obtain was that of Captain’s Clerk on 
board a Slave-ship, bound for Africa. He accompanied the vessel 
to the Coast of Africa, where she took in a cargo of human mer- 
chandize, and then sailed to one of the Islands of the West Indies. 
He returned to the Coast of Africa, and again to the West Indies. 
By this time his sou! utterly loathed the horrid trade with which he 
had connected himself, and he bitterly repented the folly and diso- 
bedience which had Jed him to forsake the parental roof. He saw 
not, however, at the time, any way of escape. The vessel was 
preparing for a third voyage to Africa, when, providentially for him, 
a line-of-battle ship, then cruising in that region, was in want of 
hands, and my father’s ship was visited for the purpose of impress- 
ing some of the men. While the king’s officer was examining 
the common seamen, my father took him aside, and making him 
acquainted with his strong desire to quit the ship, earnestly entreated 
to be impr 1. The officer complied, and in an hour afterwards 
my father was on board a man-of-war. The king’s ship was soon 
ordered home, and my father paid off and discharged. In after life 
he seldom referred to this part of his history. He was ashamed of 
it, and looked back upon it with deep sorrow and bitter remorse. 
Once, however, { heard him describe some of the scenes witnessed 
by him on board the Slave-ship; and though an infant at the time, 
the terrible scene he depicted never ceased to dwell in my memory, 
or be present tomy imagination. My father described the pestiferous 
hold in which the stolen Africans were stowed ; the manacles and 
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fetters with which they were confined—the frightful madness 
which on one occasion prevailed when the ship’s water ran short — 
the fearful mortality that ensued, and the troops of hungry sharks 
that followed the wake of the ship waiting for their daily supply of 
human carcases. He spoke, too, of the diabolical cruelty of the 
fiendish Captain, who on one occasion snatched acrying infant from 
the arms of its slave-mother, and hurled it inte the billows of the 
deep; and on another, seized a sick negro by the ears, and dashed 
his brains out against the side of the ship. — From a Speech of George 
Thompson, at Norwich, Oct. 2, 1346. 


Ou Gop, my heart grows hard 
Within this loathsome vessel where I dwell: 
From peaceful thoughts debarred, 


A prisoner in a grim and ghastly hell. 


The sea swells wild around, 

Cursing the load that on its heart doth lie ; 
And to the farthest bound 

Where growl the waves, reverberates the 


deep sky. 


The sea swells wild around, 


The heavens grow red —the vexed winds 


hoarse with anger; 
Yet each impassioned sound 
Is voiced in mine own heart with mightier 


clangor. 
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Oh God, the scenes of awe 
I live and feel through, are they known to 
thee, 
When vile men take the law 


} 


That demons use, to guide them on the sea | 


Did thine eye mark us when 
The crying child was flung beneath the wave, 
To still its moan of pain 


In choking billows of an ocean grave? 


Yet happy was that child, 
To shun a long, long course of living death, 
And midst the waters wild 


Might smile away its soft and tender breath, 


Escaping all below — 


The sin and pain of wronged, benighted life, 


The tumult and the woe 


Of Slavery and the soud in endless strife. 
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Didst thou behold that deed 
When the fierce Captain dashed the Slave to 
earth ? 
Alas! to see him bleed! 
How fast the ebbing stream of life flows 


forth! 


And if the hungry shark 
Crushed many a life, and mangled many a 
frame 


Beneath the waters dark, 


Upon that white-faced torturer burns the 


shame! 


But those that pine below — 
The stifling crowds of sickening, moaning 
men, 
For these my feelings flow, 


For these I raise mine eyes in prayer again. 


Father! the madness raging 


Among our raving captives, bound, yet strong, 
¥18 
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And pale Death, hourly waging 
War with the gaunt, grim, ghastly, gibbering 


throng! 


Father ! — alas my brain ! 
I cannot bear this torture! Grant to me 
Some respite from this pain, 


Some rock to die on in this cursed sea! 


Father! a godlike sense 
Of liberty is mine; yet here I lie; 
No means to ’scape from hence — 


No holy thing greets me beneath this sky. 


Nothing but sin and woe, 
Woe, woe, and sin, unending woe and sin; 


A weltering deep below; 


A wildering sense of agony within. 


Above me the broad sky, 


Grim frowning with a fell unnatural glare ; 
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A pressure from on high; 


An angry throbbing in the heavy air. 


God! God! a shore, a shore! 
Aught, aught to bear me from this ship of 
gloom ! 
Or, if pure life no more, 


A quiet rest within the sinless tomb! 


KILLAINE, IRELAND, 
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S. Mi. 


K. WHIPPLE. 


Turse initials, well understood by the 
(self-styled) “Evangelical” churches of th 
United States, designate the “ American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions,’ an association, the purpose of which 
is to diffuse the American religion among 
foreign heathen nations. It consists, at pres- 
ent, of one hundred and eighty corporate 
members, and five or six thousand honorary 
members, and it collects annually from the 
“orthodox” public from $200,000 to $300,000. 


Its receipts in 1846-7, $21 1,000, left it $30,000 


in debt, and its receipts for the past year, 


$254,000, have fallen short of its expenditure 


and debt by S60.000, This deficiency is to 
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be accounted for, in part, by the pecuniary 





difficulties of the country, but it results in 






part also from an increased awakening in the 






public mind to the Anti-Christian character of 







Slavery, and the consequent conviction, in 






the minds of many former patrons of the 






Board, that they cannot conscientiously aid in 


sustaining its pro-slavery positioh. 






The application of the epithet pro-slavery ; 
tothe A. B. C. F. M. is thought to be justi- 
fied by the following facts. Their agents, 







who annually travel through the Southern 
States, and preach in Southern pulpits, to 


raise funds for the Board to use in the 










conversion of the heathen, make no protest 


against that Slavery which has made, and is 





perpetuating, a race of heathen under their 





very eyes, to whose aid the labors and bene- 





factions of Southern men ought, in justice, to 
be first devoted. Several of their mission- 


aries have been slaveholders, and others have 
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extensively used the hired labor of slaves, 
thus participating in that system which de- 
frauds the actual laborer of part of his wages. 
They have freely admitted slaveholders to 
their churches, and have been so far from 
discouraging slavery by church discipline, that 
one of the Secretaries of the Board repre- 
sents the increased number of slaves in the 
Cherokee and Choctaw nations, and the 
general preference there felt for the invest- 
ment of money in this “species of property,’ 
as one of the results of “the doctrines of the 
gospel having exerted their appropriate in- 
fluence.” * 

The object of this article is to give a sketch 


(necessarily a brief one) of the past and 


present relations of the Board to Slavery, 
_ 


with some comments. 
From the year 1840 (inclusive) to the 


present time, the Board have been urged at 


* Missionary Herald, the official organ of the A. B. C. F. M 
October 1848, page 349. 





F. M. 


every annual meeting, by various petitions 
and memorials, to withdraw the support and 
countenance which they were affording to 
slavery. The committees to whom these 
papers have been referred, have generally 
deprecated the discussion of that subject, and 
have invariably expressed perfect satisfaction 
with the position of the Board. The reader 
may form an idea of the substance of these 
reports, by the abstract given below of one 
presented at Brooklyn, in 1845, by a com- 


mittee consisting of Dr. Woods of Andover, 


and nine others, (eight of them clergymen) 


who reported at length to this effect: 


As to declarations and measures of hos- 
tility to slavery, the committee recommend 
to the Board no new action, and refer the 
petitioners to the reports of previous meetings 
(which say that the Board cannot turn aside 
from its peculiar and appropriate work of 
preaching the Gospel, to condemn Slavery.) 

The only Mission Churches of which 
slaveholders are known to be members are 
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among the Cherokee and Choctaw Indians. 
Slavery existed among them when the mis- 
sionaries entered on their labors among these 
tribes. The qualification for membership in 
the mission-churches is ‘ satisfactory evidence 
of a saving change of heart, and of repent- 
ance and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ’ 
Sundry slaveholders, designing to continue 
such, were considered to have given this evi- 
dence, and were accordingly received into the 
church. As to the kind and amount of in- 
struction given by the missionaries in relation 
to slavery, the committee quote the language 
of one of them, who says, ‘We give such 
instructions to masters and servants as are 
contained in the epistles, and yet not in a 
way to give the subject a peculiar promi- 
nence; for then it would seem to be personal, 
as there are usually but one or two slave- 
holders at our meetings. In private we con- 
verse about all the evils and dangers of 
slavery.’ 

The committee admit that the slave-laws 
among the Cherokees and Choctaws prohibit 
teaching slaves to read, throw impediments 
in the way of emancipation, restrict slaves in 
the possession of property, and embarrass the 
residence of free negroes among them. They 
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believe that the destructive influence of 
slavery is seen on the morals of both master 
and slave; that it sweeps away those barriers 
which every civilized community has erected 
to protect the purity and chastity of the 
family relations, and that it will ever present 
formidable obstacles to the right training of 
the rising generation. 

The committee however believe that the 
missionaries in thése slaveholding communi- 
ties have been faithful in their work. They 
approve their admission of slaveholders to 
their churches, and have no different plan to 
recommend to them for the future. They 
quote with satisfaction the language of Drs. 
Chalmers, Candlish, and Cunningham, upon 
the compatibility of slaveholding with Chris- 
tianity, and close by saying that their only 
hope of benefitting either masters or slaves, is 
‘through the influence of the Gospel.’ 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


The dissatisfaction felt by a portion of the 
patrons of the Board at the pro-slavery 
position of that body, has been evinced, not 


only by the increasing number and urgency 


of the appeals to them on that subject, but by 
19 
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the formation, in 1846, of a new society, 
called the “American Missionary Associa- 
tion,” which was designed to prosecute the 
missionary work without countenance of 
slavery, or participation init. At the annual 
meeting of the A. B. C. F. M. in 1847, it was 
found necessary to do something to check the 
defection likely to ensue from this cause, and 
it was therefore 

“ Resolved, That the Prudential Committee 
be requested to present a written report at the 
next annual mecting, on the nature and 
extent of the control which is to be exercised 
over the missionaries under the care of the 
Board, and the moral responsibility of the 
Board for the nature of the teaching of the 
missionaries and character of the churches.” 

Accordingly, at the annual meeting of 1848, 


(which was held in Boston, and more 


numerously attended, both by corporate and 


honorary members, than ever before) the 
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report on the above subjects was presented. 


This document is long, and very ingeniously 
framed to act as a standard of “ Limitations of 
Responsibility” in regard to the control, by 
the Board, of missionaries and mission- 
churches. It is well worth reading, as a 
specimen of the skill with which pious words 
may be used to veil animpious thing. The 
limits of this article forbid its insertion, but 
the substance of the part designed to bear 
upon slavery may be given in a much less 
space. 

It declares that though foreign mission- 
aries possess an ecclesiastical liberty, equal 
in all respects to that of ministers at home, 
they are yet subjected to similar controlling 
influences with pastors at home, and that they 
come under a distinct and well-defined pledge 
to teach the same doctrines and conform to the 
same ecclesiastical usages as those which 
prevail among the churches operating through 
the Board. The Committee cannot under- 


take to decide that slaveholders were ex- 
cluded from the apostolical churches, and 
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believing that apostolical usages are wisest 
and best for missionary churches, they cannot 
undertake to decide that these shall exclude 
slaveholders. The Scriptures are the onty 
and the surricientT rule of faith and practice. 
Slavery is indeed at variance with the princi- 
ples of the Christian religion, yet it would 
seem to be within the discretion of a 
missionary in a slaveholding community, 
whether he will attack slavery directly, and 
by name, or ‘whether he will strike at some 
one or more of the things which enter 
essentially into it. The Board is not at 
liberty to withdraw its confidence from mis- 
sionaries, because of such differences of 
opinion among them, as are generally found 
and freely tolerated in presbyteries, councils, 
associations, and other bodies here at home, 
And the missionaries cannot properly be 
restrained, by foreign interference, from con- 
fining the organization of mission churches to 
what they regard as the apostolical usage in 
similar cases;— having respect, of course, to 
those necessary limitations already mentioned, 
to which they have voluntarily subjected 
themselves for the maintainance of their 
social existence as missions, and for securing 
a regular and competent support from the 
Christian community at home. 
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The report admits that the Board is 
responsible directly, to some extent, for the 
teaching of the missionaries, that this respon- 
sibility extends to a faithful superintendence 
of the missions, and a decisive intervention 
when there are manifest departures from duty 
in the missionaries, and that, as far as a judi- 
cious and proper correspondence with the 
missionaries may properly affect their incipient 
measures, in the formation of churches, and 
their subsequent teachings, and so far as those 
measures determine the character of the 
churches, the Board is reponsible for the char- 
acter of the native churches. 

Its responsibility in respect to the ezistence 
of slavery in several of the Indian churches, 
has some peculiar modifications in the cir- 
cumstances of the case. The incipient meas- 
ures for the formation of churches among the 
Cherokees and Choctaws, were taken thirty 
years ago — long before the subject of slavery 
came up for discussion among the churches at 
home. God was soon pleased hopefully to 
renew the hearts of a number of slaveholding 
Indians, and upon giving credible evidence of 
piety, they were received into the church. 
What the missionaries could then have done, 


*19 
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had they perceived all the bearings of that 
subject, cannot be known. 

It is admitted that they should now use a 
direct influence, at their discretion, to eradi- 
cate the evil of slavery, as well as all other 
evils, from the churches under their care. 
But it is obvious, that the Board, and the 
missionaries under its direction have not pre- 
cisely the same degree of responsibility for the 
existence of slavery in the churches just 
referred to, that they would have in respect to 
churches yet to be formed among the tribes of 
the African continent, or were churches now 
to be formed, for the first time, among the 
Indian tribes. 


The report from which the above has been 
condensed is signed, by order and in behalf 
of the Prudential Committee, by Rev. Messrs. 
Anderson, Greene, and Treat, the three 
Secretaries of the Board. Though much of 
this sketch is in the very words of the report, 
the condensation does great injustice to the 


style of the writer, by bringing its contra: 


dictions into closer contiguity, and by omitting 
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long intervening paragraphs of pious sophistry, 
by which those contradictions are separated 
and softened. 

The Pradential Committee having present- 
ed this ingenious provision and justification 
for at least as much corruption in the mission 
churches as “ecclesiastical usages” tolerate 
among “the churches operating through the 
Board,” in the Northern and Southern States, 
the way is prepared for the long-delayed 
correspondence with the Cherokee and Choc- 
taw missions. 

It appears that after a visit of some months 
to*the Indian territory, in the early part of 
1848, by Mr. Treat, one of the three secreta- 
ries, for conference wlth the missionaries 
respecting slavery, each mission addressed a 
letter to the Prudential Committee, exhibiting 
their views and principles in detail. Mr. 
Treat then drew up a report on the general 


subject, and after full deliberation on this 
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report and the letters from the two missions, 
the Committee addressed letters to the 
missions in reply, setting forth their views in 
regard to the different topics which were 
thought to require notice. The final answer 
of the missionaries has not yet been received, 
and therefore the Committee cannot yet 
report a final adjustment of “ this embarras- 


sing question.” 


The report of Mr. Treat communicates 
minute and important information respecting 
slavery among the Cherokees and Choctaws. 
It says that as this institution was derived 
from the whites, it has all the general 
characteristics of Negro Slavery as it exists 
in the Southern portion of our Union ; yet still 
that it is hardly possible that persons held in 
bondage by such a people should be in as 
favorable circumstances as those who have 
fallen into the hands of enlightened and 
humane masters in the States; “especially if 
those masters are under the influence of 
Christian principle, and are endeavoring to 
treat their slaves according to the injunctions 
of the Gospel.” The Cherokees have about 
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1,500 and the Choctaws about 2,000 slaves, 
and their increase is greater than that of the 
Indians themselves. 

The legislation of the Cherokees appears to 
Mr. Treat to be milder than that of most 
slave-holding communities. Free negroes 
have been once entirely expelled from the 
nation (except those made free by Chero- 
kees,) and satisfactory security is required to 
be given for the conduct of slaves subse- 
quently emancipated. Teaching colored 
people, free or slave, to read or write, is 
punished by a fine of from 100 to 500 dollars. 
No free negro or mulatto, not of Cherokee 
blood, may hold or own any improvement in 
the nation. And slaves are prohibited from 
owning horses, cattle, hogs or fire-arms. 

“ The legislation of the Choctaws has been 
less enlightened and humane than that of the 
Cherokees. So long ago as October, 1836, 
the following law was passed : — 

“* Be it enacted, §c., That from and after the 
passage of this act, if any citizen of the 
United States, acting as a missionary or a 
preacher, or whatever his occupation may be, 
is found to take an active part in favoring the 
principles and notions of the most fatal and 
destructive doctrines of abolitionism, he shall 
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be compelled to leave the Nation and forever 
stay out of it.’ 

“« And be it further enacted, That teaching 
slaves how to read, to write, or to sing in 
meeting-houses, or schools, or in any open 
place, without the consent of the owner, or 
allowing them to sit at table with him, shall 
be sufficient ground to convict persons of 
favoring the principles and notions of aboli- 
tionism.’ ” 

“The most objectionable enactment which 
I find,” says Mr. Treat, “having any bearing 
upon slavery, was approved October 15, 1846. 
It is as follows :— 

“* Be wt enacted, §c., That no negro slave 


can be emancipated in this Nation, except by 


application or petition of the owner to the 
General Council; and Provided also, that it 
shall be made to appear to the Council that 
the owner or owners, at the time of applica- 
tion, shall have no debt or debts outstanding 
against him or her, either in or out of this 
Nation.’ ” 

In relation to the influence of Christianity 
upon Slavery among the Indians, Mr, ‘Treat 
remarks that it seems to have ameliorated 
the condition of the slaves, but increased 
their number. His language on this point is 
as follows : — 
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“Tt seems fair to presume that a few 
persons have been led by Christian principle 


to abstain from the purchase of slaves; and 
such I was told was the case. But, on the 
other hand, we may not shut our eyes to the 
fact that a process has been silently going 
forward which has tended to a different result. 

‘‘ As fast as the doctrines of the Gospel have 
exerted their appropriate influence, the In- 
dians have advanced in civilization. They 
have felt new desires, and, consequently, new 
wants. Having these desires and experien- 
cing these wants, they have looked around for 
the means of gratifying the former and 
removing the latter. They have sought to do 
this, as others have done before them, by the 
acquisition of property. But the forms of 
investment accessible to them were very few. 
They could not buy land, even had they 
wished to do so; because their whole country 
belonged to the nation in common. Indeed, 
there was hardly any species of property it 
was so natural for them to desire and seek as 
this of which we are speaking; for it became 
not only a mode of investment, but in their 
judgment, the means of further acquisition, 
If we also take into the account the hereditary 
repugnance of the Indian to labor; if we 
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reflect that the slaves were capable of doing 
many things better than their masters, we 
shall see how the number of slaves may 
have increased, rather than diminished, as the 
Indians became more and more like the 
people around them.” 

In speaking of the prospective termination 
of Slavery, Mr. ‘Treat says: — 

“The mass of the people have no direct 
interest in slavery; and could the expediency 
of bringing it to a speedy termination be 
brought fairly before their minds, they would 
probably desire its removal. But they have 
given very little thought or attention to the 
subject; and it is very uncertain when the 


question will be extensively agitated among 
them. 


“The conclusion to which my own mind 
has been brought, is, that the Indians must 
be expected to follow, and not precede the 
surrounding communities, in any scheme 
which contemplates the extinction of slave- 


ry.” 

We next quote from the report, a passage 
relative to the policy of the missions. 

“Tt was not to be expected that the 
missionaries in the beginning should place 


themselves far in advance of public sentiment 
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in New England and the Middle States, and 
act in accordance with views which began to 
be entertained among us only ata later day. 

“The mass of the people felt a strong 
repugnance to any change in their established 
usages and institutions. Hence the mission- 
aries thought themselves called upon, as far 


as possible, to act with that wisdom which 


was enjoined upon the first preachers of the 
Gospel by the Saviour himself. 

“It does not seem to have been the aim of 
the brethren to exert any direct influence, 
either by their public or their private teach- 
ings, upon the system of slavery. And they 
discovered, as they supposed, a sufficient 
warrant for this course in the New Testament. 
On looking to the example of the Saviour and 
lis Apostles, they found what they conceived 
to be an infallible rule to guide them in their 
labors. They found that nothing was said in 
direct condemnation of slavery as a system; 
neither was its sinfulness denounced, nor its 
continuance prohibited. But they did find 
that the mutual obligations of masters and 
servants were repeatedly and freely discussed. 
‘Here then,’ they seem to have argued, ‘is 
our course marked out for us. We must give 
instruction on the relative duties of the 


20 
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master and his slaves, just as the Bible has 
enjoined. 

“And the same policy has generally pre- 
railed to the present time. Most of the 
missionaries uniformly avoid this topic in 
their public ministrations ; and in their private 
intercourse with the Indians, they generally 
deem it advisable to use great caution. 

“ Respecting the ‘instruction of slavehold- 
ing converts’ Mr. Treat says, I do not find 
that any distinction was made between this 
class of persons and others; as to the 
admission of slaveholders to the Church, 
he says:— 

“The missionaries appear to have required 
the slaveholder to furnish the same amount 
of evidence that others furnished; but they 
did not consider the mere fact of his sustain- 
ing this relation a barrier to his admission to 
the Lord’s table. And this is their practice at 
the present time. 

“In defence of their policy in this respect, 
past and present, they make their appeal, first 
of all, to the Bible, as showing the only 
condition of church-membership. This, they 
say, is evidence of a change of heart; and 
when such evidence is furnished, there is no 
law for excluding the candidate from the 
privileges of Christ’s house.” 
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The report next tells us that the labor of 
slaves has been freely used by the mis- 
sionaries, both by hire and purchase; (the 
latter always “with their own consent,” as 
the Colonization Society have it.) Both 
missions have now concluded that it is 
“inexpedient” for them to bwy any more 
slaves, even with a view to their prospective 
emancipation; the Choctaw mission contin- 
ues to dire slaves, notwithstanding the sug- 
gestion of the Prudential Committee that this 
also is “inexpedient.” 

Mr. Treat closes his report by expressing 
his entire confidence in “the integrity and 
faithfulness” of the missionaries at both 
stations. 

We next have the letter of the Cherokee 
mission, which informs the Board that they 
cannot reject any person from the church 
“simply” because he is a slaveholder, nor 


can they even make it a test of piety, or a 
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condition of church-membership, that the can- 
didate should express a determination not 


to live and die a slaveholder. Neither can 


they prohibit church members from buying 


and selling slaves, even when this involves 
the separation of parents and children. They 
trust, however, that they shall not, for this, be 
looked upon as the advocates of slavery. 

The letter of the Choctaw mission is a 
most particularly pious one. Perhaps in con- 
sideration of the perfect appropriateness of 
the term, we shall be pardoned for saying that 
it is “devilish pious.” We have never seen a 
sepulchre more thoroughly whited. The 
following extracts give a correct idea of its 
purport. 


“We have endeavored as a mission to keep 
aloof from the abolition movement.” 
* %* % #* * #* * 
“ As slavery with various modifications has, 
for a long time had an existence in the 
Church of God, it is proper for us to inquire 
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how the servants of the Lord in ‘old time’ 
were taught by him, as well as how they 
conducted in regard to it.” 
* % * % * * * 
“As a civil relation it exists by virtue of 
the constitution and laws of the land. We 
are taught in the Bible our duties as citizens.” 
es % * # % + * 
“The Saviour and his Apostles have not 
left any recorded example of their devoting 
themselves to the reformation of systematic 
civil wrongs, although many such existed 
where they lived and labored. Their practice 
and instructions have weight with us.” 
* * 4 So * * = S 
“We should be careful how we risk the 
spiritual interests committed to us, by at- 
tempting to manage worldly ones, which are 
not given us by the Saviour.” 


The letter closes by referring the whole 
matter to the Prudential Committee, and 
expressing the hope that “ wisdom from the 


great Head of the Church” may guide them. 


The task of replying to these letters did 


indeed require wisdom. It was no easy 


matter to satisfy both the pro-slavery missions 
*20 
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and the anti-slavery remonstrants. The 
Prudential Committee have attempted to do 
this, on one side by using harder words 
against slavery im the abstract than ever 
before, and on the other by continuing their 
permission to shelter it in the concrete under 
the wing of the Church. This imitation of 
Mr. By-Ends, of Fair-Speech, (who got most 
of his estate as a waterman, looking one way 
and rowing another,) seems at least to have 
satisfied themselves. What the other parties 
will say to it remains to be seen. 

The reply of the Prudential Committe to 
the missionaries declares slavery to be “an 
anti-Christian system.” It would seem at 
first view that a man connected, and declaring 
his intention to remain connected, with this, 
could not be received into full fellowship with 


the Christian system. But the Committee 


take no such ultra and fanatical ground as 


this; they say he may remain connected with 
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the anti-Christian system, but should “ prove 
himself free from the guilt of that system, 
before he can make good his title to a place 
among the followers of Christ.” This 
reminds one of the saying attributed to a 
popular temperance lecturer, that he had not 
for many years partaken of the devil’s cup, 
except at the table of the Lord. The 
Committee suggest the following ingenious 
mode by which a slaveholding brother may 
still pass his examination with credit, and 
be admitted “among the followers of Christ.” 


“Perhaps he can show that his being the 
owner of slaves is involuntary on his part; 
perhaps he can show that he retains the legal 
relation at their request and for their advan- 
tage; perhaps he can show that he utterly 
rejects and repudiates the idea of holding 
property in his fellow-men. If so, let the 
facts be disclosed, and let him have the 
benefit of them.” 


The Committee also declare the use of 


slave labor by the missionaries to be “alto. 
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gether inexpedient, except in cases of mani- 


fest necessity,” and they think that even such 
necessity is “ only temporary.” 

After the reading of these letters and 
reports, the whole of the documents relating 
to this subject were referred to the Rev. Dr. 
Beman and seven others, who made a brief 
report, highly commending the fidelity of the 
Prudential Committee, the wisdom and kind- 
ness displayed in the negotiations of Mr 
Treat, and the excellent Christian spirit per- 
rading the letters from the two missions, and 
advising in conclusion that the whole subject 
be left in the hands of the Prudential Com- 
mittee. 

“Before the question was taken on the 
acceptance of this report, Dr. Blanchard of 
Illinois, proposed, as an amendment to the 
same, the following resolutions: 

“ Resolved, That this Board distinctly admits 
and affirms the principle, that slaveholding is 


a practice which is not to be allowed in the 
Christian Church 
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“ Resolved, That it is, in the judgment of the 
Board, the duty of our missionaries in the 
Cherokee and Choctaw nations to discon- 
tinue the practice of hiring slaves of their 
owners to do the work of the missions; and, 
in the reception of members, to act on the 
principle laid down by Mr. Treat and the 
Prudential Committee, that slaveholding is 
prima facie evidence against the piety of the 
candidates applying for admission to the 
church.” 


This amendment was unanimously rejected, 
but the rejection being afterwards reconsid- 
ered by a vote of forty to thirteen, President 
Blanchard was requested to withdraw his 
resolutions, and consented to do so if they 
might be entered on the records of the meet- 
ing. This was agreed to, and the whole 
subject was then laid on the table. 

It is difficult to decide where to begin to 
remark upon these proceedings. Much that 
is noteworthy must be passed over for want 


of room. 
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It is manifest from the above documents 
that the Prudential Committtee, and the 
Board in whose behalf they speak, are no 
more Anti-Slavery in principle than their 
missionaries. The latter say plumply that 
they will not make the holding, buying or 
selling of slaves, or the consequent separation 
of parents and children, either a matter of 
exclusion from the church or of discipline 7 
it. Yet they trust that they shall not, for this, 
be looked upon as advocates of slavery! 
(Oh no! certainly not! They are undoubt- 
edly Free Soil men, like the Whigs and 
Democrats.) The former (the A. B. C. F. 
M.) finding the annually increasing pressure 
of Anti-Slavery demands from without begin- 
ning to create some motion within, have 


found it necessary to eat their own words, 


often previously expressed, and openly to 


denounce slavery as “opposed {to the princi- 


ples of the Gospel, an Anti-Christian system.” 
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This is not all. They have analyzed it so 
faithfully, shown its constituent elements in 
such black reality, and uttered such edifying 
talk upon the viciousness of the “system,” 
that the very elect might have been deceived, 
had they not long since learned to test talk 
by action. And what is the ultimatum of 
Anti-Slavery action recommended by the 
Board to their missionaries? Just this. They 
think it inexpedient for them to buy or hire 
any more slaves, and, though they cannot 
authorize the exclusion of slaveholders, as 
such, from the church, they consider it funda- 
mental t0 inquire into their views and feel- 
ings respecting slavery, and suppose that, “in 
ordinary cases, the missionary may, at some 
time and in some way, give utterance to the 
opinions which he himself has derived from 
God’s holy word” in relation to slavery. All 
this license is freely given. And, considering 


the character of the opinions which these 
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missionaries have “derived” from the Bible 
and other sources, we think this permission 
ean hardly be called ultra or fanatical. 

It is instructive to see how the Prudential 
Committee and the Board, as well as the 
missionaries, plant themselves upon the Bible, 
as arock of defence for slaveholding. As if 
a book could possibly make that right which is 
a plain violation of justice and humanity; as 
if the example of Peter and Paul (supposing 
it to be proved) could establish falsehood, 
authenticate fraud, or purify the sum of all 


villanies! Suppose they could find a book 


proving that Peter and Paul admitted habit- 
if = 


ual drunkards to the church, would they on 
that account admit such persons to their 
churches, and maintain that habitual druank- 
enness may be perfectly consistent with a 
Christian character? If the Bible defends 
such slavery as existed among the Romans in 
Paul’s time, and exists among the Choctaws 


now, so much the worse for the Bible. 
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We see by the very apologies, both of the 


missionaries and the Board, how completely 


this matter of slavery has been in their own 
hands from the beginning, and how the cor- 
ruption vf the mission-chuches has resulted 
from that of the missionaries and their em- 
ployers. Slavery existed when the missions 
were founded, by their own confession. So 
did drunkenness, so did theft, so did adultery, 
so did murder! Why did they keep these 
out, if they let slavery in? Why did they let 
slavery in,if they kept these out? It was 
their imperative duty, in founding a church, 
to brand as infamous, and utterly incom- 
patible with the Christian character, partici- 
pation in that system which, by making 
chattels of men, women, and children, author- 
izes any outrage which may subsequently be 
inflicted on them. I repeat it. The power 
to keep the church pure from this infamy 


Srom the beginning, was entirely in their own 
21 
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hands. They did not use it. And what is 
their alleged reason? Public sentiment and 
ecclesiastical usage were not then opposed to 
slavery. And what is their reason for not 
dealing with slavery in the church, after it 


had gained admission? Jt would have seemed 


personal, as but few slaveholders attended 


the church meetings. Worthy successors 
these of those apostles who turned the world 
upside down ! 

Is it not the extreme of unfaithfulness for a 
class of men whose worldly business and 
daily avocation is the study and promulgation 
of good morals and religion, to suffer “an anti- 
Christian system” to exist in their churches 
without protest until it was assailed by the 
world without? And is it not the extreme of 
impudence for them to allege, in serious 
excuse for this delinquency, that that very 
world without, the printers, butchers, carpen- 


ters, &c., (whose interest in religion was only 
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personal and not professional like their own) 
had not yet renounced this practice? Yet 
such is the position of the missionaries. 

The petitioners and memorialists, who 
have now for nine years stood as humble 
suppliants at the door of the Mission-House, 
have much reason to feel encouraged to 
further effort, both by their partial success 
and by the concurrence of favorable external 
events. For a long time the Board refused 
them even words of opposition to slavery, on 
the ground that they could not turn aside 
from their work of preaching the gospel to 
utter them. Now, their perseverance is re- 
warded by words in abundance, and very 
excellent words, as far as they go. The facts 
presented by the petitioners lie like an iron 
pound-weight in one scale, and the Board are 
gravely speaking whole sermons of words 


into the other, and seeming to expect that 


they will weigh it down. Many are deceived 
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by this talk, and the solemn tone in which it 
is spoken, and come at last to believe that 
such serious words, and so many of them, 
must weigh more thana pound. But let not 
the petitioners be deceived. If they perse- 
vere in their demand, the deeds will come 
after the words. 

But is there any hope that the Board will 
see this thing differently from its so often 
expressed opinion ? 

Undoubtedly. Circumstances have wonder- 
ful power to open the eyes of that class of 
blind people. Whenever the eyes of the 
public are opened, the Board will see clearly 
by sympathy, or by instinct. The Northern 
States, from which come the chief contribu- 
tions of the A. B. C. F. M,, are turning, more 
rapidly than ever before, towards anti-slavery 


truth. Of course, the A. B. C. F. M. will 


turn also, but it will turn by slow degrees, 


and a little behind the great movement of the 
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people. The screws are even now tightening 
upon it. Many of the Free Soil party are 
beginning to inquire why they should. aid the 
extension of slavery in the Church, while 
they oppose it in the State; and these will 
soon transfer their customary contributions 
from the Board to the American Missionary 
Association. This latter body also is making 
decided progress among the churches, its 
receipts having increased from $13,000 the 
first year, to nearly $18,000 the second. 
Keen-sighted and sagacious men in the 
Board itself are seeing more and more evi- 
dence of a change in public sentiment, and 
predicting a failure of the supplies unless 
some corresponding change is made by them- 
selves; and more Willistons, more Blan- 
chards more Beechers will utter this voice 
next year, and more still the year succeeding. 


The Board therefore will change. Cautious- 


ly, warily, sanctimoniously, with dignity and 
#21 
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deliberation, they will seek to gain the new 
position and the funds dependent upon it, not 
only without repentance and confession, but 
without once appearing to the community 
in the act of changing. But let not us be 
deceived. We now know from the mouths 
of the missionaries and of the Board them- 
selves, their allegiance to public sentiment 
and ecclesiastical usage, rather than to truth 
and righteousness. While, therefore, this 
change is in progress, and after it shall have 
been completed, let us guard against being 
deceived by the supposition that it is caused 
by anti-slavery principle, a Christian spirit, 
the love of humanity, or any influence but 
that which moves a dead fish,— the course 
of the tide. Not one particle of credit should 


be given to a body of clergymen for sincerity 


of conviction, or honesty of purpose in a 


change in morals or religion which follows, 


instead of preceding, a similar change in the 
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unclerical mass of the community. The 


functions of Reverend Professor of the The- 





ory and Practice of Christianity, are not 





fulfilled by merely echoing the discoveries 






which common men have long since pub- 





lished to the world, and which the world is 





beginning to adopt and put in practice. 


We see this want of principle in the very 






protestants, the movement party, of the Board 






Dr. Blanchard and Dr. Lyman Beecher were 






evidently the mouth-pieces of an informal 






constituency in the West, who would hold 






them responsible for their action in the Board, 






and whose influence impelled them to the 


ir 


unpleasant task of dissent. And it was, after 






all, nothing but verbal dissent. They did not 





push the matter to a final vote, that a dividing 





ae ed 


line might be drawn between the friends and 






the enemies of their movement. They did 





not ask that slaveholding should be made 





absolute evidence of unfitness for church- 
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membership, but only prima facie evidence 
Dr. Blanchard agreed to withdraw his reso- 
lutions if his credit could be saved by their 
entrance on the record; and Dr. Beecher did 
not even present any resolutions. 

If such are the reformers of the Board, 
what wonder that we find its regular officers 
taking the ground throughout all their pro- 
ceedings that slaveholding may be practised 
under the influence of Christian principle, 
and slaveholders be worthy members of the 
church! What wonder that Mr. Treat says 
that the introduction of Christianity has in- 
creased the number of the slaves, and praises 
the integrity and faithfulness of the mission- 
aries, While he admits not only that they 
have done next to nothing against slavery, 


but that the mass of the Indians would prob- 


ably desire its removal, if the expediency of 


bringing it to a speedy termination could be 


brought fairly before their minds ! 
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As to the missionaries, it plainly appears, 
either that they have been, from the first, 
entirely destitute of anti-slavery principle, 
and therefore unfit for the missionary office, 
or that no deserting sentinel ever sneaked in 
a more mean and cowardly manner from his 
post of duty, than they have done from theirs. 
Such must be the judgment of one who looks 
at them from the stand-point of Christianity. 
If, however, we regard them solely in their 
relation to the Board, we must say that their 
complaints of its treatment are natural and 
reasonable. Since the pro-slavery course in 
which they have been consistent from the 
beginning has repeatedly received the ap- 
proving vote of the Board, they may well be 
surprised at its present censure, which, be it 
observed, respects only the amount, and not 


the kind, of pro-slavery action. Well may 


they appeal to the decision of 1845, at Brook- 





ee 
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lyn, and say they thought they “ occupied 


ground in common” with the Board. 

Being expressly authorized by their em- 
ployers to hire slaves and to admit slavehold- 
ers to the church, they might well suppose 
the number, in both cases, was to be decided 
by their own views of expediency. But 
circumstances alter cases. The pressure of 
pro-slavery circumstances among the Choc- 
taws must give way to the more powerful 
pressure of anti-slavery circumstances upon 
the Board. 

A glance at the quiescent past, the agitated 
present, and the clearly manifest future ol 
the A. B. C. F. M. must convince every 
intelligent mind that aid to that body is not 
aid to the diffusion of Christianity in the 
world. Transplantation among the heathen 
of the ecclesiastical usages of Southern 
churches, or of Northern churches with 


Southern principles, is not preaching the 














Gospel to them. A course of missionary 


labor which confessedly increases the trade 
in slaves, is certainly not a diffusion of the 
liberty with which Christ makes free. We 
earnestly entreat all who see slavery to be a 
sin to brand it as such, as promptly and de- 
cidedly when under the sheep’s clothing of 
evangelical missionary labor, as when stand- 
ing in native and naked deformity; and we 
again suggest the caution that a change of 
“fe in the Board, manifestly prompted and 
fully accounted for by pecuniary interest, be 


not mistaken for a change of heart. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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Sonnet. 


Turee million men, by God created free 

In this America of ours are slaves ; 

Lives dark with suffering, unremembered 
eraves, — 

Behold the story of their destiny. 

And yet, not merely because such things be 

Does every noble heart indignant burn 

And from the sight in loathing horror turn ; 

The bitterer shame and anguish is that we 

The eighteen millions, strong and rich and 
great, 

Proud of the memories that from Plymouth 
date, 

In Christ’s own Gospel swift our parts to 
claim, 

Are yet the enslavers of the weak and poor, 


Or worse, the jailers at their prison-door. 


Is there not cause for agony and shame? 
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Liberty. 


BY JAMES HAUGHTON. 


Liserty is the priceless gift of God. 
Deprived of its beams, all animated nature 
languishes, and pines, and dies. Basking in 
its glorious sunshine, all creation is filled 
with light, and life, and joy. Man— who 
stands préeminent among the mighty works 
of God on earth —is but little elevated above 
the most grovelling things, when slavery 
spreads its malign influences over his soul; 
his noble nature is then degraded, and he 
becomes a miserable creature whose highest 
pleasures consist in such occasional snatches 
of sensual indulgence, as he can win from 
the watchfulness of his oppressors. Liberty 
—this great and glorious gift—ought to be 


9 ‘ 


~~ 
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as inalienable as it is priceless. But, un- 


happily, the thirst of gain and the lust of 


power, counteract this law of the Creator; 


so that, even in the present day of general 
enlightenment, a large portion of the human 
family are kept ina condition at everlasting 
war with their nature, and the aspirations of 
their souls. But the eternal principle can 
never be entirely eradicated. The slave is 
ever rebelling, more or less energetically, 
according as the oppressor has been more or 
less successful in repressing the god-like 
aspirations of his victim. The eternal prin- 
ciples of truth and justice are ever found in 
opposition to tyranny, and making good 
their claims on the hearts and affections of 
mankind. Hence there is a steady progress 
towards the overthrow of all slavery and all 
oppression of man by his fellows. However 
remote may be the period —however distant 


the day when that happy consummation shall 
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take place, — men must be false to their own 
convictions who do not believe it is on the 
wing—who have no faith in the blessed 
realization. It is strange that so many should 
yet be found who have no just appreciation 
of these sentiments. Perhaps man is the 
only animal who is thus false to his own 
nature. He alone has the temerity to run 
counter to the will of the Creator, by striving 
to blot out of the mind of his fellows, all 
knowledge of the rights and privileges granted 
by their common Father. And is it not 
melancholy to think that, in this impotent 
attempt, men professing the mild and the 
enlightening doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion, occupy the foremost rank? 

Slavery in one shape or other appears to 


have helped to degrade the human race and 


depress it in the scale of civilization, from 


the remotest periods of time. But, however 


desolating in its effects, when practised in the 
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early ages of the world and by Mahomedan 
and heathen nations, it had yet some redeem- 
ing features. The slave was not utterly 
embruted, his mind was in a degree allowed 
to expand, and the energies and affections 
of his nature had room to exhibit them- 
selves. He might yet raise himself in the 
social scale, and become a man among his 
fellows. 

On professing Christians (but practical 
Atheists) rest the deep humiliation, and 
black iniquity, of stealing their fellow crea- 
tures, and essaying by every art in their 
power, to blot out the glorious attributes of 
our noble humanity, and render the being of 
like high destiny with themselves, a machine, 


devoid of all those hopes and aspirations, 


which are man’s most glorious privilege. 


Americans — upon you and upon your land, 
rests the deepest stain in relation to this 


great sin. Other portions of the civilized 
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world have opened their eyes to their guilt 
in this matter; and have endeavored to 
make restitution for centuries of wrong-doing 
Why do not you also, come forward as honest 
men, and give freedom to your captives? 
How is it, that free born Americans, who 
pride themselves that their social institutions 
are in advance of most other nations, are 
willing to submit to the just —because well- 
deserved —contempt of the whole world — 
professing to be the freest people on earth 
while they hold in fetters three millions of 
men? Americans, you must see the glaring 
inconsistency of this conduct, and however 
reckless you may be of consequences, it is 
impossible that a people so intelligent as you 
are, should not perceive that such a state of 


things has an inevitable tendency to blast 


your prospects in the future, and to destroy 


all your usefulness as pioneers of freedom to 


the human race. 
#22 
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Independently altogether of the fearful and 
desolating darkness which the customs and 
the laws of your Slave States entail upon 
your bondmen, and which must inevitably 
undermine your greatness as a people, there 
is superadded to these, all over your domin- 
ion, an element of discord and of national 
weakness, such as must —and at no distant 
day either — reckoning according to the ages 
of nations, bring desolation and woe upon your 
land. I refer to the ungodly prejudice against 
color, which seems to be a very portion of the 
being of your white population. Can you 
believe that a race of colored men, flesh of 
your flesh, and bone of your bone, can grow 
up amongst you, gradually becoming enlight- 
ened, by drinking at the same fountains of 
science, whose living waters enrich your own 
minds, and yet be contented to live as aliens 
in the land which God has given them, as 


well as you, to dwell in? The supposition is 


ge 
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ridiculous. As you sow, so shall you reap 
You are sowing discord; you will assuredly 
reap an abundant harvest, if you do not alter 
your course in time, and act more justly to 


your brethren in the sight of him who formed 


and fashioned his children as he pleased; 


and tinged their complexions with different 
hues, for purposes inscrutable to us; but 
which it is impious in us to attempt to con- 
travene. 

Americans, it is unmanly —it is childish of 
you, thus to endeavor, with puny efforts, to 
plant your feet upon human rights, and to 
overturn those great principles of truth and 
justice which God has planted in the heart of 
man. You may for awhile retard their pro- 
gress by your dams of power and prejudice, 
but the stream will still flow from its unfailing 
source; the waters will accumulate; they 
will overleap all obstructions; and, like a 


resistless torrent, they will bear down all 
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opposition ; and you, and your sons and your 
daughters, and your pleasant fields, and you 
beautiful palaces, will lie buried beneath th: 
ruins; and this great desolation will be ac- 


knowledged by mankind, as but a righteous 


judgment upon a nation of hypocrites, who 


wilfully and deliberately trampled on those 
natural and divine laws, which cannot be 
broken by individuals or nations, with im- 
punity. 

Will you then continue to court destruction 
by being thus unfaithful to your high mission 
as enlighteners of your race? You are cursed 
by slavery; arise, and cast it from you for- 
ever! Even if the noble determination 
should prove pecuniarily injurious to some 
of you, duty calls for it at your hands. But 
such would not necessarily or eventually be 
the result. Slavery must be a curse in a 


pecuniary, as well as in a moral sense. The 


labor of slaves, being forced labor, must be 


meee OL TT I 
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comparatively unproductive. <A passive, if 
not an active opposition, must result from the 
endeavor to obtain from unpaid workmen a 
full amount of labor. The superior prosperity 
of your free, over your slave States, taking 
into full consideration all the advantages and 
disadvantages of soil and climate in each, is a 
sufficient proof that the slave system in your 
Southern States, is adverse to your national 
prosperity. Your pertinacious adherence to 
such a system of injustice, in despite of the 
scorn of the rest of mankind, and in opposi- 
tion to the spirit of your own Constitution, 
and the earnest entreaties of a large number 
of your own most intelligent and worthy 
fellow citizens, is surely an anomaly not 
easily accounted for. 

What reason can be assigned for the 
existence of slavery in America and in other 


lands, seeing that it is a system destructive 


of happiness, destructive of honor and hon- 
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esty, and destructive of wealth? May not 
its existence be attributed to the love of 
rowER’ Man is fond of the exercise of 


1] 
I 


authority over his fellows. ‘This power, once 
obtained, is seldom relinquished willingly. It 
is the source of many, or most of the evils 
which exist in the world. Men should guard 
against its acquisition by any of their fellows, 
with a jealous care. It is an engine of op- 
pression in civil and religious matters, of an 
overreaching and most unsparing character. 
It is the most mischievous agent in riveting 
the chains of tyranny and superstition on the 
bodies and minds of men, which exists. It 
ought to be contended against by all men 
who desire that rational, that enlightened, 
that just laws,—laws in accordance with 
God’s truth, and man’s interest, —should be 


o 


administered among men. 


DUBLIN, IRELAND. 





= 
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Letter. 


MY DEAR MISS MARTINEAU: — 


Ir has been said that the noblest act of th« 


British Parliament was that which cave 


iwenty millions of British gold, to purchase 


the freedom of eighty thousand slaves in th 
British Colonies. I think it was a still noble 
act of national justice and humanity when, in 
the case of Somersett, in 1772, it was decided 
by the verdict of a London jury, that “the 
moment a slave set foot on English ground 
he was free!” 

In the summer of 1807, when I resided 
with my famil:’ in Northumberland, I had 
the good fortune to meet with an intelligent 
old lady, Mrs. Judith Sharpe, the sister of 
Granville Sharpe. She gave me many inter- 


esting anecdotes of her brother. Though 
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descended from an ancient family resident in 
Northumberland, Mr. Sharpe was himself a 
shopkeeper in Cheapside. In one of his 
early morning walks in the suburbs, he met 
a poor negro boy; and observing that his 
head was bound with a bloody handkerchief, 
he asked what accident had befallen him. 
The boy simply said, “It was massa did it.” 
On questioning him further, Mr. Sharpe 
learned that the poor slave had been sent as 
a present from a rich slaveholder in Jamaica 
to his brother, a merchant in London; and 
that this London slaveholder had, in a 
moment of brutal anger, struck the boy a 
desperate blow on the head with some sharp 
instrument. The boy ran away, and had 
been some days begging in the streets, 
having no one to protect or take care of him. 
Mr. Sharpe took him to the nearest hospital, 


had his wounds examined and dressed, left 


him under medical care for some days, and 
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when all danger from the wounds was over, 
he took him to his own house and bade him 
remain in his service, at the same time ac- 
quainting his former master where he was to 
be found. The ruffian claimed him as his 
property. This was exactly what Mr. Sharpe 
wished. He defended the negro’s right to 
freedom before a jury in Westminster Hall; 
and Lord Mansfield had the honor to record 
their immortal verdict, which became from 
that day the law of England. Not many 
days after that great event was known 
throughout all London, Mrs. Judith Sharpe 
told me, a lady was sitting in her balcony 
overlooking the Thames, between London 
Bridge and the West Indian Docks. She 
saw a small vessel hurrying towards these 
docks, and heard a piercing cry, and the name 


of “Granville Sharpe, Granville Sharpe,” 


loudly shrieked, as the vessel passed rapidly 


below her balcony. It instantly struck her 
23 
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that this must have been a kidnapped negro, 
and without a moment’s delay this energetic 
woman went straight to the Lord Mayor, 
made an affidavit of what she had seen and 
heard, and obtained a warrant to search every 
vessel in the West India Docks for him who 
had cried so loudly on Granville Sharpe for 
mercy. After some hours’ search, a young 
negro was found concealed under an empty 
hogshead; his hands and feet were tied 
together, and his mouth bandaged. This 
victim of avarice and cruelty was instantly 
liberated by that glorious verdict of a London 
jury. 

Oh that America would learn this lesson 
before it is too late to avert a servile war— 
that she would learn to “be just and fear 
not!” 

Had George Washington lived in these 


days, his magnanimous spirit would have 


taken the side of negro emancipation as fear- 





' 
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lessly as he did that of American Indepen- 






dence. He did not live up to that period of 





social progress which the enlightened Ameri- 






cans of the Northern States have now 





reached. In his time, the mother country, 





who boasted herself free, was not ashamed 






to carry on the slave-trade, and to curse her 






possessions in the Southern States of Amer- 





ica by leaving them the legacy of that most 


foul and impious traffic. But a greater than 






Washington will yet arise in America, a man 





capable of making a great personal sacrifice 





of property in human beings, one who will 


not only plead the negroes’ cause in Con- 






gress, but risk all personal consequences of 





pecuniary loss or malicious interpretation of 


his motives. The Northern States will hold 





out the right hand of fellowship to such a 







noble effort. The man capable of taking a 





lead in this great cause will not do it rashly, 


or without self-distrust. He will take counsel 
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with the calm and thoughtful and self- 


denying friends of humanity and justice, with 


men who would fear to offend God by doing 
a right thing in a wrong “manner of spirit.” 
Such a day I trust is not far distant in 
America, when Mrs. Chapman and many 
others who have labored in this most right- 
eous cause will find their reward in its ac- 
complishment. 

I am, dear Miss Martineau, truly and 
respectfully yours, 


Eviza FLETCHER. 


LANCRIG@, 
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Che Burial of Cheobvald. 


BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


Tuey heard it in the lulls of the blast, 
In the pauses strange and dreary 
That come when a wave of the storm has 
past, 
Through the hollow midnight void and vast, 


They heard the plaint of the Miserere. 


Up the mountain-side came a sound of wail 
Wavering and struggling against the gale 
Gathering to a choral swell, 


Blown py the tyrannous gust away, 


Dropped full-toned in the sheltered dell, 


Over the sharp cliff whirled in spray ; 
One shepherd to another called, 
“’T is the burial-chant of Theobald,” 


#23 
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Then listened to catch the faint reply, 
“ May he plead for our souls with the saints 


1» 


on high! 


In the Abbey Church the body lay, 
And the monks kept watch in turn 
That holy candles in due array 


At head and feet should burn. 


“Hush! heard you naught?” whispered 
brother Paul, 
And fearfully glanced behind 
Tow’rd the darkness that seemed to thicken 
and fall 
Nearer and nearer, and shift and crawl 
With weird shapes and faces, —“’T is only 
the wind,” 


Muttered brother Giles, his awe dissembling, 


But the shake of his beads betrayed his 


trembling. 
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As the lumberers’ log-fire melts the snow 
And slowly bares its circle of ground, 
So the flame of the candles seemed melting 
slow 
Through the chancel’s deep-drifted gloom 
profound, 
And figures of saints peered stony and grim 
Round the shivering halo’s outer rim, 
Now hid in their niches, now starting out, 


As the wind tossed the island of light about 


“There! there!” gasped Paul, “it sounded 
again, 
Something between a groan and a sigh!” 
They listened, but only heard the rain 


Dashed spattering against the oriel-pane 


By a flap of the storm’s wing rushing by. 


There are two to knoll the bell have gone, 
For the sacristan dared not go alone, 


And in many a winter evening cold, 
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SCI 


In after years they have both of them told 
How behind them, over the floor, 

They heard the patting of clammy feet 

And the trail, as it were of a winding-sheet 


As far as the outer door. 


The censers sweet meanwhile were swung 
And the dirge for the holy dead was sung; 

“ God rest his soul!” said the Abbot then; 
Much monkish blood was running chill, 

As the roof gave back the words agen, 
And all once more was still. 


’ 


“ Amen!” and the lank corpse sate upright 
Upon the bier, the cerements white 

Fell backward as it raised 
Its shrunk arm in the ghastly light 

And on the Abbot gazed ; 


Ice crept round the roots of the Abbot's 


hair, 


As he met the dead man’s frozen stare. 
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The blue lips stir not, but the words 
Upon the darkness fall, 
As flit the shapes of twilight birds 


From some long-ruined hall. 


“ Justo judicio,” thus groaned he, 
“ Det damnatus sum,” 
And then sank backward silently, 


To be forever dumb. 


He lived a lone and prayerful life, 
Penance was his and gnawing fast, 

Much wrestling with an inward strife 
To win the crown at last; 


Full oft his rebel flesh had known 


Sharp scourge-sores festering to the bone 


No sound of earth could pierce his cell, 
He sought not fame nor pelf, 
Below he saw the fires of hell, 
And prayed and scourged and fasted well 


Therefrom to save himself; 
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His heart he starved and mortified ; 


Love knocked and turned away denied. 


Such graces rare, and such an end 
God grant us all our lives to mend! 
Was not a monk among the whole 
Could read this riddle for his soul; 
Some hinted at a secret crime, 
A vow unpaid, a penance broke, 
But clearer views and more sublime 
Prevailed, and all agreed in time, 


"T was Satan, not their saint, that spoke. 


ELMWOOD, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 




















EVERYTHING HELPS US. 


Evernthing Helps Ws. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Success is no test of the merit of an 
individual, and defeat no certain argument 
igainst him. For “time and chance happen 
io all,’ and death snatches many a workman 
from our sight before his plan has been even 
unfolded. 

But great movements are immortal; and an 
enterprise, enclosing a right principle, always 
triumphs. It meets with nothing but victo- 
ries. It is never even baffled. The Sandwich 
Islander fabled that into every victor passed 
the strength of all he conquered. ‘This, 
stranger still, not only feeds on victories, but 
passes itself into the bosom of its seeming 


conqueror, and silently he becomes its vassal. 
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It is perhaps strongest at the moment of what 
the world calls its defeat; as the old Com- 
mentator has it, “When straw is_ taken, 
Moses is near.” 

Providence, in carrying forward the race, is 
always prodigal of sacrifice, labor, and life, 
and the most stirring epoch perhaps con- 
tributes, in reality, no more to the grand 
result than the years which seem only to 
“stand and wait.” In such matters delay is 


no evil; for such movements, beside accom- 


plishing their primary objects, have secondary 


and incidental results, almost equally valu- 
able. As they pass along, they unfold the 
intellect, discipline the virtue and mould the 
character of all they meet, and are the moral 
school of the generation. The discussion of 
their bearings and relations reveals kindred 
evils, and prepares the public mind to grapple 


with them in due time. 
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When the passions of men resist this 


general spirit of an age, this gradual but 


constant advance of the race, they consume 


nothing but themselves — every blow recoils 
on the head of the assailant, and even the 
wisest are taken in their own craftiness. 
Adams cared nothing for the slave, and was 
opposed to his emancipation in the District of 
Columbia. But an insolent majority gagged 
his free speech, and smothered his petitions ; 
and soon he, who might have talked forever a 
Dough-face, was silenced into an honest man, 
and almost an abolitionist. Clay protested 
that it was not in order to discuss slavery on 
the floor of Congress: and while his very 
protest was an all-sufficient discussion, its 
matter disgusted the North, and the occasion 
of its utterance made the wary South sus- 
picious. He was a Colonizationist, and the 
time for that had long past in either section of 


the Union. So he died, and they buried him 
24 
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in Kentucky, placing for his epitaph “ Born 
out of due time — Died of trying to please 
both sides.” Since his day the mice have 
come boldly out of their holes; statesmen, or 
those that pass for such, have frankly taken 
sides, (a momentous gain,) some by speech, 
as Calhoun, some by silence, as the great 
Danic| Mum. 
Calhoun maintained that slavery was the 
foster-child of the Government, and both in 
its foreign and domestic policy should be 
kept steadily in view. The people have 
taken him at his word and kept it, as he finds 
too late, very steadily ¢ view. 

Pamphlets stufled with most excellent 
sentiments, bursting with statistics, even 
while their authors know not how, or are not 
willing, to point out the plain method of 
escape from the evil they so faithfully por- 
tray —these do us good. When the “ angel- 


ical Doctor,” or-the “subtile Doctor” has 


. 








. 
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spoken, when this or that eloquent writer has 
linked his name with the subject, it ceases to 
be tabued: the snobs of the pulpit and the 
press dare to open their lips, and some even 
ask whether Garrison is black or no. 

Even Horace Mann’s speech in Congress, 
affirming little that anybody had ever denied, 
and denying nothing that anybody had ever 
affirmed, does us good. When that large 
and very influential family, the Facing-both- 
ways, timid folk that wish to offend nobody, 
see so respectable a member of their body — 
the drum-major, as we may say, of their 
corps —open upon this cry, it looses all their 
tongues; they declaim at breakfast-tables, 
and are as seriously offended, as they dare to 
be, with any one who does not remember 
that “they always said so.” This is a most 
important gain. In contested questions, it is 
often the timid and indifferent who finally 


turn the scale. Something as we are told of 
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the taking of the yeas and nays in the House 
of Commons: one party goes out while the 
rest of the IHlouse, their opponents, are 
counted. And Jefierson says it is extremely 
important on any question to remember to the 
lot of which side it falls to go forth: for the 
lucky ones who are privileged to sit still, 
always sweep in the idle and _ indifferent 
members. Everywhere this is a large class. 
Accordingly, when such men as _ Horace 
Mann speak, it is an important gain. Those 
who feared it would cost something to be 
anti-slavery now flock to our standard, and 
the fence is cleared. 

But the Annexation of Texas! How we 
resisted it, and rightfully: and when it was 
consummated the whole horizon seemed 
clouds. But into what blessings have they 
broken on our heads! As bloody Mary said 
of Calais, when Cuaihoun dies, his friends will 


find “Texas” graved upon his heart. The 
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wiser Whigs, (the children of this generation 
are always wiser than the children of light,) 
resisted it as we did, and very naturally, 
though we could not then discern the reason. 
They knew, by instinct, that it was an anti- 
slavery measure in disguise. Now to our 
eyes, anointed by the event, “trailing what 
clouds of glory” does itcome! First, expen- 
sive war, and money two per cent. a month, 
both wakening the Yankee conscience into 
an awfully healthy state ; then Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Wilmot Proviso, descending like 
hawks upon the hapless members of Con 
gress, many of whom knew not which way 
to turn: on one side their watchful constitu- 
ents, on the other, the “ Salt River” of party 


ruin; as Macaulay sings: 


Thrice thirty thousand foes before, 
And the broad flood behind. 


Then the political campaign, the Demo 


cratic party scattered like the men at Babe! 


by a confusion of “cries;” the Whigs for 
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once successful, sly jockies, who let fall the 
weight they should have borne, their prin- 
ciples, by the way —or, like a ship brought 
safely into port at the cost of throwing the 
cargo overboard: Cass befooled; Van Buren 
resuscitated ; Webster falling between two 
stools, Buffalo and Palo Alto, “how happy 
could he be with either!” Calhoun pale 
with apprehension, and little Carolina, like 
Sidney Smith’s Madam Partington, manfully 
girding herself to brush back the Atlantic 
waves of public opinion: the Free Soil 
movement, a good thing and a gracious, the 
school of many who are to be the true and 
strong men, and pilots of our voyage, but 
much of it nevertheless, as Canning said, 
“meaning little and not meaning that little 
well.” Winthrop voting a lie—that act, 
with the insult heaped upon those who criti- 


cised it, constituting just the shock that a 


moral chemist would tell us was needed te 
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make the insipid fluid of a dawdling minority 
crystallize into the practical point of the Free 
Soil movement; last, (“ Time’s noblest off- 
spring is his last,”) Zachary Taylor elected 
by the people! Do not all these, most favor- 
able events for our cause, point back to 
Texan Annexation, crying “ Salve magna 
arens?” Tf Jupiter had, as of old, held a 
begging day, what more could the most un- 
reasonable abolitionist have asked? In the 
privateering days of the last war, (the Mexi- 
can foray does not deserve the name,) it is 


said the ships of an old merchant in New- 


buryport brought in so many prizes, that 


fearing to grow too rich, he went upon the 
house-top and prayed Heaven to stay its 
hand. Our only fear is that the abolitionist, 
elated on this swelling tide of good fortune, 
may give sleep to his eyelids and relax his 
efforts. Judging by intention as well as self- 


devotion, no one will ever deny that Garrison 
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was the author, as well as pioneer, of thy 


Anti-Slavery movement in this country: but 


it may yet come to pass that professors of 


Harvard College will give it out to future 
generations, as a subject for themes, “ Which 
did the most, Garrison or Calhoun, to hasten 
the downfall of American Slavery ?” 


“Even so doth God protect us, . . . . 

° - . «+ Winds blow and waters roll 
Strength to the brave, and Power and Deit, 
Yet in themselves are nothine' 


POSTON, MASSACHUSETIsS 
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Religion and Politics. 


EXTRACT FROM A DISCOURSE PREACHED THE SUNDAY BEFORE THE 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION, 1848, 


BY WILLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 


Let us rapidly sketch the duty which 
devolves upon the Church of reclaiming her 
post of honor in relation to the State. We 
have seen how by despotism she lost her 
unity, and how with unity she lost her sway ; 
we have seen, too, how by the utiltarian 
one-sidedness of the last era of Christendom, 
the spiritual element was finally made sub- 
ject to the material. But we have recognized 
also the new principle that now demands 
equilibrium between the Three Estates. 
This new principle is the ruler to whom we 


owe allegiance. Who does not feel stirring 
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within him this divine impulse to pour a fresh 
tide of moral life through all the circulations 
of political conduct? Who does not loathe 
the venality, deceit, and mean ambition 
which sicken the government of every 
Christian nation to the core? Who does not 
spurn the usurpation which has practically 
enthroned Commerce, as a many-headed 
king, over all civilized states? “The Church 
and the State are to be kept apart” —are 
they? It is very well if these co-essential 
organs of a nation know their proper places, 
and discharge aright their special functions ; 
but it is very ill, if either attempts to absorb 
the other. And the fact now is, that the 


State everywhere claims to be the whole 


nation in itself. What is the consequence ‘ 


Unequal domestic legislation, that favors the 
rich and fetters the poor, and bestows all! 
trusts on pliant compromisers; cunning for 


eign diplomacy, playing off against each othe) 
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the interests of States which should be 
leagued in fraternal intercourse, while weak 
communities are ground to dust between the 
strong; finally, wars of usurpation, by which 
Christendom on all sides spreads civilized 
selfishness, under pretence of extending the 
reign of the Prince of Peace! How tame, 
considerate, cautious, scrupulous, is the 
Church—which should everywhere speak 
out with the stern simplicity of a Collective 
Conscience — before the outrages, internal 
and external, of this commercial civilization! 
She gives up this world to Cesar, and piously 
reserves the neat for God. It is high time that 
this delusion should be dispelled. Doubtless 
there was meaning once in the cry, “ No 
union of Church and State.” But the watch- 
word for this generation is, “ New Union of 


Church and State.” Let our aim be a 


Christian Commonwealth. 
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We need a body of ministers — thank 
God, they are rising up—who, feeling the 
sacred duty of their office, shall lift with pure 
hands the ark of the covenant, and move on 
before the people; who, putting aside all 
forms of time-serving, shall counsel together 
calmly and firmly how to bring the acknowl- 
edged principle of Love to bear on national 
and international law; who, recognizing dis- 
tinctly the inhumanities of Slavery, War, 
Force, Fraud, Intemperance, Lust, Poverty, 
Caste, shall demand of the State, that these 
abuses be straightway ended. Politicians 
must be taught to keep within their sphere: 
at present they are altogether too presump- 
tuous. The wire-pullers of party now meet 
in private conclave, arrange their plans, and 
portion out the spoils of office, select their 
committees of correspondence with agents in 
every post-town, proceed to manufacture 


public opinion, retail it through the paid press, 
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peddle it out by hired lecturers, and then, 
with some popular catch-word for rally-cry, 
rush into power. They must be made thor- 
oughly to understand, that this iniquity has 
become intolerable; that “availability” is a 
stale nuisance to be abated; that the nick- 
name of “traitor” is a crown of honor, when 
worn by patriots; that they will no longer be 
permitted to push off the responsibility of 
their own misdeeds upon the honest though 
deluded people, by the gambler’s trick of a 
“choice between two evils.” 

The Church must command the respect of 
the State. How can this be done? Not by 


cringing concessions, skilful evasions, silence, 


plausibility and soft words. We have had 


enough of all that. The State only sneers in 
secret, while paying hypocritical homage in 
public. Now let clergy and congregations of 
every denomination, — let each denomination 


as a whole,—let united denominations, if 
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possible, meet in solemn assembles, — amid 
the great crises through which the Nations 
are passing, — and give distinct utterance to 
what the Spirit of Truth, through the con- 
science and the manifest leadings of Provi- 
dence in events, declare to be the Will of 
God. Not a firm protest has been uttered, 
for instance, in pulpits, religious papers, syn- 
ods, and conventions, against the Mexican 
War and Slavery Extension, which has not 
told effectively in caucuses and at the polls. 
If this good work, but just begun here and 
there, could be energetically pursued in all 
communities, it would not be long before the 
Church and State would be reconciled —as 


only they can be reconciled —by cordial, 


genuine, mutual honor. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 








A TRUE HERO 


A Crue fjero. 


SEE PORTRAIT ACCOMPANYING THE PRESENT VOLUME. 


In Boston, in 1835, a mob of five thousand 
persons, largely composed of “ gentlemen of 
property and standing,” having broken up a 
meeting of the Fremate Anti-Stavery So 
CIETY, and driven its members from the 
public hall, Francis Jackson, a much es- 
teemed citizen, nobly offered his own dwell- 
ing-house for the use of the Society, at the 
imminent peril of having it torn down by the 
mob. His inspired language was: — 

“If a large majority of this community 
choose to turn a deaf ear to the wrongs which 
are inflicted upon their countrymen in other 
portions of the land —if they are content to 
turn away from the sight of oppression, and 
‘pass by on the other side’—so it must be 
But when they undertake, in any way, to 
impair or annul my right to speak, write, and 
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publish upon any subject, and more espe- 


concern of every lover of his country and his 
kind, so it must not be —so IT SHALL NOT BE, 





if I, for one, can prevent it. Upon this great 








J 
cially upon enormities, which are the common i 
| 


right, let us hold on at all hazards! And 





should we, in its exercise, be driven from 
public halls to private dwellings, one house at 





least shall be consecrated to its preservation. 
And if, in defence of this sacred privilege, 


| which man did not give me, and shall not fe 
y (if I can help it) take from me, this roof and a 
these walls shall be levelled to the earth— ¥* 
let them fall, if they must. They cannot : 
} crumble in a better cause. They will appear | 
4 of very little value, after their owner shall A 
i : have been whipt into silence.” r 
bye Noble hero! worthy of the nineteenth T 
ie century! Thy memory shall be cherished by 4 
ji a grateful posterity. Ww. L. G. i 
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